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History Teaching in the Light of Present War 
Conditions 





By JOHN W. WAYLAND, Harrisonburg, Va. 





It is not at all certain that this war has given 
us any new aims in the teaching of history, but 
it has, let us devoutly hope, enabled us to see 
more clearly the real aims — the perennial aims— 
that too often have been obscured. Patriotism, 
good citizenship, a quickened ethical sense, a 
keener social conscience have always been proper 
objects of the history teacher’s effort and hope: 
to-day they are approximated in a larger light, 
they are magnified in a lens that kindles fire. 

No one of us, I ween, can be thankful for the 
yar, nevertheless, every teacher of history, of 
geography, of civics, of current events must now 
find his task easier because of the greater interest 
that the war has given both pupils and parents 
in those subjects. But herein also lies a danger. 
We must beware of spending too much time on 
these special interests to the neglect of other 
things more prosaic but no less necessary. The 
teacher of history, indeed, will have to be con- 
stantly on his guard in every class to keep the 
discussion, no matter where it may start or prop- 
erly belong, from gravitating to the present. This 
statement is not to be interpreted as in any 

ner discouraging the proper application of 
experience to current problems. But for 
true and full understanding of the life we 
live perspective is a sine qua non. This per- 
tive will also give force to recent facts by 

ing their genesis and character. 
several years hitherto there has been de- 
ing a noticeable tendency toward shifting 
mphasis in history courses from the remote 
This is probably a wise 


more recent past. 
At any rate, the incidents of the last 


lure. 


four years have strengthened and hastened the 
movement. At the same time publishers of vari- 
ous periodicals have seized the occasion to give 
their magazines a special adaptability to the use 
of teachers and pupils of history, civics, litera- 
ture, and current events. In consequence, large 
numbers of such magazines as the /ndependent, 
the Outlook, the World’s Work, and the Review 
of Reviews are being used in the class-rooms 
of many schools. This practice has much to com- 
mend it; yet the teacher of history —he espe- 
cially — must be careful not to allow a current 


_ periodical to usurp the place of a good textbook. 


He must insist upon maintaining a fair proportion. 
This cannot be done if everything is thrown too 
hastily upon the noisy battlefield of to-day. The 
History Teacher's Magazine, recently renamed the 
Historical Outlook, will prove of great practical 
value to the high school teacher and will not be 
so apt to make hin lopsided. 

As a rule, current periodicals should not be 
used as regular texts but as sources of live mate- 
rials for enriching and vitalizing the properly 
related and balanced matter of the books. And 
it is probable that a number of good periodicals 
in the library or reading room, handy for con- 
stant reading and reference, will be better than 
any particular one carried about exclusively as a 
sort of vade mecum, One important aim to be 
accomplished in the teaching of history and re- 
lated subjects is to make the pupil acquainted with 
many different sources of information and to 
develop in him the instinct of discovery. 

Of especial value to all teachers just now are 
the numerous hand-books published by the gov- 
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ernment at Washington, or under governmental 
auspices, Which in most cases may be obtained 
gratis upon request. 

With the example of Germany before us, in 
which the schools were prostituted to selfish 
ambition and false philosophy and thus were 
used with such terrible effect, a heightened sense 
of our responsibility as teachers of history falls 
We must appreciate the ethical ele- 
While the 


armies and navies are fighting to make the world 


upon us 


ments in history as never before. 


safe for democracy, we who lead the schools 
must strive to teach a democracy that will be safe 
for the world. Autocracy obviously, logically 
and historically is not safe. Neither 1s democ- 
racy, just because it may bear the name, neces- 
sarily safe. Such eternal principles as truth, 
right, and justice must never be left out; and 
such eternal motives as sympathy, charity, and 
humanity must ever be cultivated. 


Hard as now it may be, we must still en- 
deavor to be just and judicial-minded, being well 
assured that our cause —the cause of humanity 

will not suffer at the hands of truth and justice. 
The judicial mind is the mind of the just judge. 
It is not made up in advance; it is open to the 
reception of new facts; it is ever ready to modify 
its conclusions in the light of new evidence and 


new experience. 


\W eC Ca 


of our own choosing, and that it is a war for 


n make it plain that this is a war not 
peace. History may be called to witness that no 
peace has ever been real or lasting that was not 
just and righteous. Justice demands the sup- 
pression and punishment of wrong as well as the 
establishment and protection of right. [specially 
we should make it plain that this war 1s not a con- 
tradiction of our great peace principles nor a re- 
fection upon the great peace movements of re- 
cent times. This war has really proved the 
truth and the wisdom of most of the arguments 
for peace. For example, it has demonstrated 
the futility of great armaments in the mainte- 
nance of peace so long as each nation stands 
selfishly apart or when only a few nations stand 
together here or there. 

Likewise we should make it plain that this 


war affords no ground for saying that religion 


or Christianity has failed. The truth 1s obvious 
This war is due to a deliberate and protracted 
effort on the part of great powers to substitut 
an old disproved heathenism for true religion, t 
exalt might instead of right, to go back to medi- 
eval ages and enthrone Thor and Woden agai 
where the Christ has long since proved His 


claims. 


.a persistent attempt to re-establish paganism for 


the selfish ends of men whose hearts Christianity 
has never changed and the proof that Christianity 
and true religion have not failed is found in th 
great and uplifting fact that most of the enlight- 
ened world has rallied as one man to maintain 
right as against unrighteous might and to estab- 
lish humanity and justice for the weak as well as 
for the strong. 

lor many years we have pointed to the progress 
of democracy (constitutional government) as th 
outstanding topic in the history of England 
There and elsewhere we may also see the inevita- 
ble conflict (the fight to the death) between de 
mocracy and autocracy. Now this same conflict 
is having another crisis in the world at large. It 
must be a fight to the death, now or later. It is 
quite consistent, too, that the autocratic govern- 
ments, Germany, Austria, Turkey and the back- 
ward forces in Russia, are standing together 1: 
this fight. 

Moreover, let us extend the parallels. As long 
as narrow, selfish ambition was strong in [ng 
land, england was disturbed. As long as narrow 
selfish ambition is strong in the world at larg¢ 


the world will be disturbed. As long as narrow, 


selfish ambition is strong in any single stat 
-that stat 


The Golden Rule was and 


in the United States or in Virginia 
will be disturbed. 
more than a religious precept: it is the first 
the last law for a world that seeks peace 
prosperity. 

Apropos of [England and Great Britain, 
must revise our teaching and our texts. Fashions 
fix themselves in education no less than in dress 
For a long time, for some hundred and 
years, I judge, it has been fashionable i1 
country to spend much time and effort in picking 
up the causes of our quarrels with the Redcoats 


This war has opened our eyes to our inno 


How about the great and abounding kinshi 


Thus this war is the direct outcome of 








ive been overlooking? Is not our stock 
mentally the English stock? Is not 
iage the English language? Is not our litera- 
Is not our 


our 


branch of English literature ? 
nglish law? Are not our social institutions 
imentally English institutions? Is not our 
cratic government, in its underlying princi- 
the very government that 
ight out and fought out from the days of 
\\'ycliff and Wat Tyler to the days of John 
pden and Edmund Burke? George Wash- 
mn and Thomas Jefferson were in reality not 
ing anything new, they were only fighting 
secure what were commonly acknowledged 


Englishmen 


‘the rights of Englishmen. 
\nd we also see now another thing. The war 
of the Revolution was not so much a fight against 
the [english people as it was a fight against the 

1 who sat on the British throne. That man, 
hing George III., was a German. Most of the 
ld families of England by 1775 had learned their 
but the Hanoverians were 
One of the finest 


sson newcomers 
still had much to learn. 
possible pleas for a better understanding between 
he United States and Great Britain was made on 
\ugust 4, 1917, by Ambassador Walter H. Page, 
at the Guild Hall in Plymouth. <A copy of this 
ldress, with other papers of stirring spirit, may 
be found in a little booklet printed by the Ameri- 
for International Conciliation. 
costs only five cents. Write for it. Address 
he secretary of the Association, Postoffice Sub 
tion 84, New York City. 


Our 


\ssociation 


forgotten kinship with Great Britain 
awakens us to the need of open-mindedness. 
his war has brought us other awakenings that 
impress the same lesson. For example, have we 
recently seen good reason for revising our 

ns about the schools of Germany? For 
American scholars had been flocking to 
German universities; for years American educa- 
tors had been pointing to the German methods 
| the German system as the last word of 
rity. Just now we are wondering whether 

we had better not have a little less system and a 
The methods and the sys- 


ore humanity. 


iy have been superb, but what of them if 
ilosophy underlying them was poisonous 
tten? 
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occasion to revise our 


How long has it been 


And we have found 
judgments of France! 
since we imagined that most Frenchmen were 
that French 


vain 


and effeminate: most 


frivolous and of 


enervated 
women were affections ? 
How long will it be now before we cease feel- 
ing shame at our hasty and superficial notions ? 

This war has given us occasion to revise our 
notions somewhat about our own country. Its 
patriotic unity has not surprised us as much per- 
haps as its quick efficiency — its phenomenal ac- 
complishments for effective defence in a few 
short months. We have gained a stronger con- 
fidence in republican forms of government, in 
a limited democracy whose basis is intelligence 
and loyalty. Yet we have become more keenly 
aware of certain defects and limitations. We have 
been forced to an acknowledgment of our needs 
in various important fields —in transportation, 
in economic distribution of foodstuffs, in thrift, 
in land-owning and increased production, and in 
certain lines of manufacturing. Our social, edu- 
cational, and political creeds have also come in 
for a measure of revision. 

This war has taught us that we must teach his- 
tory not only in the light of the past and in the 
vitality of the present, but also in the quickening 
The world will 
never be quite the same again. It is our busi- 
ness not to let it be the same. We must teach his- 
tory so that it will not be the same. The his- 
torian’s truth must often be made to conform to 
the prophet’s visions, to the poet’s dreams. The 
social significance of it all must not be lost. As 
no man can live unto himself or die unto himself, 
so no nation can live or die without affecting the 
health or the unhealth of the world. The sym- 
pathetic system of the human body but reflects 
the sympathetic system of the human race. A 
federation of the world, an everywhere acknowl- 
edged brotherhood of man, may once have been 
but a poet’s dream, but now we see that it must 
be made a potent fact. 

The “Lost Fruits of Waterloo,” 
and fair, have long been dry and bitter. 
pray that the world may never taste their like 
again. In 1815 the nations did valiantly in over- 
throwing the selfish madman whose impious hand 
had long disturbed the hope of peace, but they 


sense of a reconstructing future. 


once so rich 
Let us 








fell short of safe achievement when they failed to 


join their hands after victory to make peace se- 


cure and permznent. In our day the nations are 
doing valiant 10 in overthrowing another 
disturber of peace and justice: let them not fail 
egain, when victory is secure, to make peace 
secure. 


This 1s the supreme lesson of the hour. If we 
of history 1s vain and 


For the United States 


fail to get it our stud 

our teaching is vain also. 
this will mean a revised Monroe Doctrine. But 
what of that? What of that, if the world will 


P) 


be a better mace and a safer place for all men: 
Certainly such a reason will warrant us in chang- 
ing a policy of isolation to a policy of consecra- 
tion. And what of it for the world? Only the 
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same or a similar change will be necessary. It 
will be fought — it will be opposed. The federal] 
union of the States was fought, it was opposed, 
even in Virginia. But now forty-eight united 
commonwealths are grateful that a league 
strong league —of friendship and co-operation 
was formed. Thus they feel, thus only could the, 
feel, that their rights and their peace are safe. 
We are heirs of the ages; we have learned many 
lessons of good from others; let the nations have 
with welcome whatever of wisdom our experi- 
ence may have to teach. If the world should even 
try to be the same again we must all expect agai 
sometime in the future, the same unmeasured 
woes that have marked the years since 1914. 


This is the supreme lesson of the hour. 


Some Suggestions for the Teaching of Arithmetic 





W. N. HAMLET, Fredericksburg, Va. 





There are so many suggestions for the teach- 
ing of arithmetic that I scarcely know which ones 
to emphasize. I shall merely touch upon some 
points suggested to me by my experience and 
that of others. 

Among the suggestions for successful teach- 
ing are: 

Ist. That in order to successfully teach arith- 
metic the teacher must definitely decide upon the 
aim he hopes to accomplish by teaching the 
subject. 

The answer to this question is more important 
than all methods, devices, text-books, etc., for 
upon the answer depends the method of presenta- 
tion, the time to be devoted to the subject, the 
topics to be taught, the devices to be used, the 
teacher’s attitude towards text-books, etc. 

If arithmetic is taught without an aim, its 
teaching is practically certain to reach no definite 
end, and almost sure to accomplish a purpose en- 
tirely different from that which should have been 
its aim. 

I have not time to go into a full discussion of 
what should be the aims of arithmetic in the 


lhe world at large seems to grant 


public sche re ls. 


that it is useful in a business way to every one 
in every sphere of life; that it gives a kind of 
training other subjects below the high school do 
not give. 

That the world grants the first of these aims 
no one doubts, and in carrying out this aim the 
teacher, in the words of Dr. Smith, “Should 
see to it that whatever pretends to be practical 
in arithmetic should really be so.” 

In claiming that arithmetic gives any kind of 
training, the teacher must confront the glibly re- 
peated saying “the doctrine of formal discipline 
has been exploded,” a saying that has been re- 
peated until almost meaningless. Even teachers 


of mathematics grant that power acquired in one 


line cannot be transferred, and knowing as w 


do pupils who reason well in mathematics 
not at all well in other subjects, we are also 
ready to doubt that mathematics strengthens t 


reasoning powers, nevertheless, we assert that 
arithmetic teaches an accuracy of operation that 


differs from the accuracy of any other subject 


within the grasp of the grade pupil; that 11 
tinually searches for results that will stand ever) 
test, that it teaches helpful forms of analys! 
necessitating a close adherence to essentials 
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jection of non-essentials; that it teaches a 
following of a definite line of argument in 
nguage clear, terse, and concise. 
he teacher who recognizes in arithmetic only 
pplication to trade would better give up the 
ject. The one who sees in it only an exer- 
in logic will not get good results, but the 
test failure of all must come from seeing in 
ther utility nor a kind of training. 
arithmetic be taught for its practical use 
for its “kind of training,” the practical de- 
ling exercises that are needed by the aver- 
man in his daily life, and the “kind of train- 
demanding all topics requiring accuracy, 
the practical must yield to the mental in 
having its processes clearly understood and the 
reasons given at every step, and the mental must 
vield to the practical in employing vital problems 
processes. 
2d. That teachers should get a clear idea of 
meaning of the term “Methods.” 
\lany teachers have either a false idea or no 
of the meaning of this term, a term which 
is more loosely defined, perhaps, than any other 
It is used for all 
The accept- 


term in educational language. 
rts of ideas, theories, devices, etc. 
‘ce and use of these “cure alls” is indicative of 
two defects in the equipment of the teacher, 
(1) the lack of a clear notion of the term, (2) a 
of a clear insight into the varied nature of 
class-room situation. If the term method 
ns anything at all, it means: “Teaching 
methods, an attempt to adjust the presentation 
to the psychological condition of childhood. A 
mode of presentation designed to stimulate the 
energies of children. An endeavor to stimulate 
growth through the presentation of experiences. 
Specialized manner of readjusting adult wisdom 
special psychological conditions of a stu- 


ents mind. Specialized responses to school- 
sitmations.” 
haps the easiest thing and certainly the 


useless thing in teaching arithmetic is the 
ion of what many consider “methods” that 

is special emphasis on some single idea. 
Starting with any reasonable idea and backing 
sufficient energy and enthusiasm, it is pos- 
0 create a so-called method and the very 
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fact that it is novel will insure a certain follow- 
ing. Methods are specialized responses to school- 
room situations. I can imagine nothing so op- 
posed to the spirit of good teaching as the teacher 
prescribing for himself a formulated or fixed 
system, or having a fixed system formulated and 
prescribed for him. 

A knowledge of arithmetic cannot be gained 
by following any series of rules or set of exam- 
ples. The pupils’ difficulties do not appear in ac- 
cordance with any fixed system that was ever 
invented by any one or prescribed by any super- 
visor. “Method is the stimulate 
growth through the presentation of experiences.” 
If such a thing is 


endeavor to 


Children are variable things. 
possible as the existence of a more serious evil 
than that of the teacher prescribing for himself 
a fixed system, it is having prescribed specified 
methods for class-room teachers. it is the 
province of the supervisor to suggest fundamental 
principles, to advise with the teachers and cri- 
ticize them, but the methods of presentation to 
be a successful method, as has been said, “must 
be as infinitely variable as are the conditions call- 
ing for its use endlessly changeable.” 


3d. That the teacher should have the proper 
attitude towards the text-book. 


The text-book is the instrument with which the 
teacher must perform his work. It should be a 
familiar instrument in the teacher’s hand; one 
about which he knows every detail, every proper 
and every improper use. If he knows every de- 
tail of it, he will be able to repair, or reinforce 
the weak parts, to make the whole strong. If he 
knows every use, he can adapt it to the work in 
hand; and, although it may not be the very best 
instrument for the work, yet in the hand of a 
skillful workman, it may be made to serve his 
purpose admirably. The teacher should not for- 
get that text-books are mainly reference books ; 
that they are written to sell, and to sell as widely 
as possible and for this reason, they cater to 
widely scattered demands. No _ text-book is 
written to fit into the demands of a small en- 


’ 
vironment. The good teacher will add the local 


color; and using the text-book as a guide, he 
will adapt it to the experiences and needs of the 
pupils and will supply enough of local interest to 
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keep the book free from being nothing but dull 
dead matter. 

While on the subject of text-books, I cannot 
refrain from expressing an opinion on the oft- 
repeated demand for special text-books for spe- 
cial community interests, as farm arithmetics for 
rural schools, ete. 

The province of the public schools is not to 
educate for special professions, trades or callings, 


but to give a general 


education for life. The 
arithmetic taught in any community should be 
the arithmetic that vitally touches life in a broad 
sense. And even if arithmetic is taught to pre- 
pare for special callings, the last pupils who 
would need farm arithmetic alone would be the 
country boys, for the call of the country is the 
city ; and the call of the city 1s back to the farm. 


4th. Problems. 

Since the school-room problem is such an im- 
portant means for fitting the child to cope with 
life’s problems and an interesting means of bring- 
ing in the pupil’s experiences, of correlating arith- 
metic with business and other subjects and such 
an excellent form of drill, I think a few words 
will not be out of place on what should be the 
object of the problem; what should be the teach- 
er’s attitude towards the problems, etc. 

A school-room problem should (1) involve the 
kind of computation which the average citizen 
needs ; (2) must ask for a result which the aver- 
age citizen would wish to obtain; (3) must be 
interesting or easily capable of being made inter- 
esting ; (4) must be true, fair, impartial and not 
in the least controversial, nor must it do violence 
to business customs or usages; (5) if given a 
local setting, it should involve local conditions, 
customs and prices; (6) it must be sufficiently 
hard to stimulate intellectual effort; (7) it must 
have a definite aim; (8) it must be clothed in 
language fairly familiar to the whole class; (9) 
if intended as a concrete problem, it must em- 
ploy labeled numbers, the labels of which are 
within the experiences of the pupils; (10) the 
problems of a period should be clustered more or 
less about a single situation, or condition; (11) 
it must employ facts in such a way as to give the 
pupils not only valuable work in computation, 


but facts that will influence their later thoughts 





and actions; facts that fit into their social con- 
ditions ; facts that show a correlation of materials 
in one field of thought with outside events, forces 
and conditions, and enables the pupil to appl 
arithmetical knowledge to daily experiences. 

In regard to the teacher’s attitude towards the 
problem, he must be satisfied with the mere solvy- 
ing of the problem by the immature pupils. Let 
the beginners learn to do by doing. He must not 
be satisfied with the mere solving of the problem 
by the mature pupils, but must insist upon a cer- 
tain amount of rationalizing and explaining of the 
mechanical operations, and upon avoidance of 
inaccuracies of operation and statement. 

He must avoid all possible waste in conducting 
a recitation on problem assignment. He must see 
that the aim of the problem is carried out in its 


solution. 


5th. Time devoted to arithmetic not com- 
mensurate with the results accomplished. 

Since it is a well recognized psychological truth 
that facts are best retained when oftenest re- 
peated and since it is also true that there is a 
detrimental comparison between the time devoted 
to arithmetic in the grades and the results ac- 
complished, it behooves the arithmetic teachers 
to suggest a way to obtain better results, using 
less or certainly not more time for the subject. 
The teacher may save time for much valuable 
drill upon essentials by (1) the proper use of ob- 
ject teaching. The reform in the use of object 
teaching appears in that it is the immaturity in 
the special subject or situation which decides the 
amount of object teaching to be used. The cor- 
relation is not with the immaturity of the pupils, 
but with their experiences in the problems or sub- 
ject under consideration. Object teaching is an 
excellent method of presentation at a given stage 
of immaturity in experience in a special subject 
but it is uninteresting not economicale and 
even an obstacle to efficiency if employed to t 
topics in which the pupils are experienced. Di 
grams, games, pictures, etc., offer a wider, more 
natural and more interesting range of conc! 
experiences than objects. The presentation 
new subject based upon the arithmetical ex] 
ences of children saves time and gives useful 
interesting reviews of such experiences. 








-The teaching of multiplication through 
hild’s experience in counting, addition and 
traction, 


By utilizing old knowledge in new places 
ddition in subtraction. common and decimal 
tions in percentage, etc. 


> 


}) By substituting principles founded upon 
med understanding for rules, formulas, etc. 


By omitting explanations by the pupils 
‘processes which in life are done automatically. 
(5) By the teacher being satisfied with one 

ner of solution where many might have 


n used. 


(6) By making no distinct line of demarca- 


in topics taught. 


(7) By avoiding the discussion of hair- 


splitting distinctions without a difference, and 


vorking as business men do. 


(8) By recognizing the facts that the main 
husiness of the teacher is to get his pupils to 
work. A teacher is simply wearing himself out 
and weakening his pupils by the vain struggle 
to present the subject matter so skillfully that 
the pupils may learn and remember without 
repetition or without work. 

(9) By disowning the so-called incidental 
teaching of arithmetic. It has been well said, “I 
have no patience with the efforts made in so many 
departments of education to swallow up such 
subjects as arithmetic in some other subject — 
one of the sad results of this effort to evade arith- 
metic is that we get neither the other subject nor 


the arithmetic.” 
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(10) By using modern business methods of 
statements and solution. 
(11) By employing a single principle for 


similar work. Ex. Pointing off decimal places 


in the fundamental operations. 
(12) 
(13) 
being given by the teacher to anticipating the 


By using useful short methods. 


By a definite part of each recitation 


difficulties of the next assignment. 


(14) 
sults, which are within their grasp. 


By teaching pupils checks of their re- 


And as final suggestion, ARITHMETIC TEACH- 
ING SHOULD NOT BE CONFINED TO FIGURES ALONE. 
There should be days of arithmetic teaching when 
not a figure should be used. The pupils should 
study the social setting of the business of the 
next assignment. There should be a full dis- 
cussion by teacher and pupils of the means, 
implements, etc., by which the business is car- 
ried on; and, if possible, they should visit the 
place of business and be made familiar with its 
actual conditions. 

Teachers complain that they have not the neces- 
sary weights, business forms, etc., for work of 
this character. Increased interest is often 
aroused and the patrons made to feel that they 
have a part in the school if these are obtained 
from them, either as gifts or loans. The obtain- 
ing of these as gifts or loans and inquiries by 
teachers and pupils concerning local prices, cus- 
toms, etc., arouse community interest, make the 
school live and vital and increase the faith in the 
up-to-date teacher. Business men and women, 
authorities in their particular line, should be in- 
vited to talk to the class. 


The County Training School 


A recent progressive step in the development of an efficient system 
of rural schools for negroes in the South 
ARTHUR D. WRIGHT, Richmond, Va. 





The term “county training school” is properly 
applied to those rural secondary schools for 
negroes that are maintained and managed by the 


public school authorities, but receive assistance in 


the shape of an annual appropriation from the 


Slater fund. 





Perhaps no recent educational development has 
received so little advertisement or been so little 
known among school people generally as this 
group of schools, whose development means so 
much for the future welfare and happiness, not 
only of the negroes, but of the entire population 
of the South. 








I 3 

Phe beg of this movement dates definitely 
from the session 1911-1912, when the trustees of 
the John F. Slater fund, through the influence 
of Dr | mes H. Dillard, at that time their sec- 
retary, made their initial appropriation of $500.00 
to eacl 1 1 training schools,” among 
the mt being the Nottoway County Training 
School Blackstone, Va. \t the outset the 
Slate 1 tr ( ] id dowt1 certain simple 
conditions under which they would aid these 
schools, w h conditions are still in force to- 
day, practically unchanged. These conditions we 
quote fre the published reports of the Slater 


ol property shall belong to the State, 
school shall be 


a part of the public school system. 


‘Ont er cictri 
CO} Y ©O Cistri 


t, and the 


2, There shall be an appropriation for salaries 
of not less than $750.00 from public funds 


raised by state, county or district taxation 


2. he teacl 
: 
vent 


ir, with the intention of adding at least 


i in 


shall extend through the eighth 

two years as soon as it shall be possible to 
ake such extension. 

Perhaps the 


‘ural schools as did Dr. Dillard and among 


no knew the real needs of 


man 
negro 1 
those needs he recognized as probably the most 
urgent a stronger and better trained force of 
teachers. But 


1? True, almost all of the Southern states 


where were thése teachers to be 
secure 
maintained at least one institution for the train- 


ing of negro teachers, several of them being of 


relatively high grade in the quality of work they 
did, but what did o1e such school mean when it 
came to supplying teachers for an entire state? 
For instance, the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute could at best not hope to furnish more 
than 100 new teachers each year, while the state 
employs over 2,500 colored teachers and a con- 
would say that not less than 


Servative estimate 


400 new teachers are needed each year. Assis- 
tance did come from many private institutions 
such as the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, and other smaller schools, but this out- 
side help was very limited in quantity, for most 


of these 
schools or as training schools for church workers 


schools were founded either as trade 


of the several denominations. And even so, the 
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pupils going to the state schools and the private 


schools had to spend several years in making 


deficiencies in their elementary education bef 


they could enter upon the real teacher training 
courses. So we see the problem that led to th 
organization of the first county training scl 


Since then other opportunities for service hay 


been presented to these schools and _ they 
striving to meet them. 

In addition to helping to solve the problem of 
teacher-training, it has come to be recognized that 
these county training schools must serve to hel 
in the meeting of two other very present needs 
The 


these needs is to furnish an education of a grad 


of our system of negro schools. first of 
sufficiently high so as to make it practicable for 
the boy or girl of exceptional ability or oppor- 
tunities to be prepared to go on in search of 
such higher training as his economic and social 
The 


perhaps the largest one after all, is to supply to 


position may warrant. second need, ar 

those countless boys and girls, who will never 
get an education higher than that offered in their 
own counties, and who do not expect to teach, an 
education that will better equip them to becom 
worthy citizens and home builders in their own 
communities. 

Thus we find each county training school en- 
deavoring to solve these problems by giving at 
least two years of high school work, but bring- 
ing into the work of these two years a little 
teacher training and as much practical work as 
time and equipment will permit. This practical 
work has taken the form of carpentry, cobbling, 
harness mending, sewing, cooking, laundry work, 
and as an example 


dress-making, gardening, etc., 


of the results obtained, it may be mentioned that 
recently it was stated that the boys of the York 
the 


County Training School did practically all of 
shoe repairing of their community. For the 
proper teaching of these trades the necess 

equipment has been supplied to each training 
school in large part through the generosity of the 
Board of New York. In 


several cases assistance has been given 10 


General Education 
erection of a shop, while more recently a 
ment to provide teachers’ homes has been 
at some of the schools and the General Educ 


Board has made appropriations to further 


ETS 





+ 


his type quite clearly. 


o 


hool at Waverly. While the third, and perhaps 





iT 


\ 


cts. These teachers’ homes are expected to 
the additional purpose of furnishing some 
itory accommodations for those pupils from 
nt parts of their respective counties who 
needs board at the school while they will 
serve as places for practical demonstrations 


lomestic science. 


hen the United States undertook to subsidize 
tional agriculture in the several states, under 
rovisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, it fell 

lot of these county training schools to be 
nly schools for negroes that could meet the 
rements necessary to receive an appropria- 
for the maintenance of a vocational agricul- 
| department. Thus a much broader field of 
is being opened to these schools and great 


-ipilities are before them. 


he foundations around which the county 


schools have been built up are of three 
The first type was a training 


ing 


net types. 
1 made out of an existing private school, 


ich was finding the effort to maintain itself 


of private funds a greater burden than the 


le could carry. In Virginia the Carolina 


inty Training School, formerly the Bowling 


cn Industrial Academy (Baptist), represents 
The second type was the 


~ 


ng school built around some fairly strong 


ihlic school already in operation, the examples 
this type being the training schools in Albe- 


Greenesville and Nottoway counties, and 
ewly established Sussex County Training 


the most interesting type is the training school 


le out of the consolidation of several one- 
schools or built up from virtually nothing, 


ples of this type being the schools in Middle- 


sex and York counties. 


rginia was among the pioneers in this county 
ing school movement, as stated above, but, as 


~S 


ny other matters, the Old Dominion has 


n conservative and the training school move- 


has perhaps grown here less rapidly than 


some of the other Southern states, notably 


With one training school in Virginia 
lj! 1-1912, we find three in 1914-1915, four 
5-1916, six in 1916-1917 and eight in 1918- 
In the entire South for the session 1918- 
Among vari- 


ma. 


there are 75 of these schools. 
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ous reasons for the apparently slow increase in 
the 
the 
trained teachers for them, that being especially 
difficult under the present war conditions. 


number of these schools may be mentioned 


very great difficulty in securing adequately 


The types of the buildings now in use and the 
transformations that have been wrought are indi- 
cated by some of the illustrations accompanying 
this article, while the following brief statistical 


summary sets forth some interesting facts about 





these schools during 1917-18: 
§ s 
a ~ 
3 L a 
5 B st = 
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Albemarle... 2 4 38 oS 9 §$ $ 530 $1,300 
Caroline 10 5 8% 15T 17 400 1,640 
Greenesville. 2 6 8 aay) 0 1 485 2.510 
Middlesex... 3 5 8 138 12 935 1,500 
Nottoway.... 7 6 8 205 12 0 1,468 
York 2 5 68 127 9 920 1,600 
Totals...26 31 8 1,084 59 $29,135 $3,270 $10,018 
Of the above totals out of the $3,270 reported 


for equipment, $2,020 was contri- 
General Education Board, $850 was 


as expended 
buted by the 
appropriated out of public school funds and $400 
was from other sources. Out of the $10,018 re- 
ported as expended for teachers’ salaries, $3,000 
was from the John F. Slater Fund. 

It would not be fair to conclude this brief arti- 
cle without mentioning the fact that three counties 
— Henrico, Norfolk 
schools of secondary grade for their colored 


and Roanoke — maintain 
pupils without receiving any assistance from out- 
side sources, but they cannot be properly classed 
as county training schools. The Mount Hermon 
High School, in Norfolk county, is the only ac- 
credited four-year high school maintained for 
negroes by any county in Virginia. 

Likewise fairness requires mention of the fact 
that in the case of each county training school 
very substantial aid towards the erection of build- 
ings, the buying of equipment and the mainte- 
nance of the schools has been given by the colored 
people themselves, which aid is an increasing 
token of the appreciation of these schools by the 
people for whom they were created. 








I40 

The county training school as an institution 
has by no means yet emerged from the experi- 
mental stage, but they have progressed suffi- 
ciently for their inherent worth to be quite ap- 
parent. Assurance of their future growth and 
development requires some pledge of support 
from the state if the faith of the local school 


t 


authorities is to be maintained and the generosity 


of the private donors is to be substantially appre- 
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In their three-fold function of training teachers, 


opening the door of opportunity to the excep- 


tional negro boy and girl and equipping 
average boy and girl to fight the battles of 
with a chance of success the county trainii 
schools have a_ truly wonderful opportunity. 
Those who have watched their genesis believe 
they will measure up to these opportunities, 
the moral support of all friends of education, bot! 


white and colored, is necessary to ensure success, 


Hints for Harvesting Folk-Lore 





MARTHA M. DAVIS 





Where shall we glean 
“All those idle thoughts and fantasies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unsound, 
Shows, visions, soothsays and prophesies, 
And all that feigned is, as leasings, tales and 


1: 
11@S 


In our land there is no castle on the hill, no 
moated grange, no woodland spring haunted 
by the nymphs, no benshie at the cottage window, 
no wilderness or cavern associated with knight of 


] 


old world myth. The great West has its wealth 


of Indian lore. Virginia, who is indebted to 
the Indian for so many significant names in the 
geography of her land, may still yield a tale or 
two of border foray or legend, but the richest 
returns for the collector are to be found in the 
cabin of the mountaineer and by the fireside of 
the common man. These are the people who 
know the feuds of outlaws, the woods where the 
ghost of a murdered man walks on windy nights, 
the witch who could heal a bone felon by touch 
and incantation, and these are the people who 
know traditional folk songs. 

In many communities there is still a field for 
the observing and transcribing of local customs, 
festivities, sports, pastimes and ceremonies. They 
are, it is true, on the borderland of history, but 
we are indebted to them to no small degree for 
much that is interesting and valuable in folk-lore. 
The singing games, the songs that were sung and 


the stories that were told at festivities, as well 





as the folk dance, owe their survival in many 
instances to persistent customs. 

Some late winnowings may be expected from 
the negro. Romance has been busy for several 
generations with the life of the Southern planter 
and his slave. Fiction, however, will have to 
take its chance of surviving even a few decades 
The folk-lore of the negro is likely to prove oi 
permanent value to letters. Education, fortun- 
ately, has not yet eradicated from the dark-hued 
master of the banjo the desire to express the 
elemental in his nature, and the future may have 
in store a complement of strange traditional tales 
and more improvisation in song. The reader will 
enjoy the local flavor of this teamster’s ditty oi 


ante-bellum days. 


I’s gwine on down to town, 
I’s gwine on down to town, 
I’s gwine on down to Lynchburg town 


To carry my tobacco down. 


If I had a scolin’ wife 
I’d whup her sure’s you born; 

I’d take her down to Lynchburg town 
And trade her off for corn. 


The small land holders in the highlands 
valleys have been neglected. Their merrymaking 
offer a promising field ; the quilting parties, ap)! 
butter boiling, barn raisings, corn husking 
other social gatherings incident to the act 








, 
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farm life. About these cluster many rites and 
erstitions. Old dance tunes, too, that found 
way to the farmhouse, oftentimes doubt- 
from the mountain settlements, are still to 
picked up about the country side: Quick 
ie, Devil’s Dream, Cindy Rollin’ the Dough, 
Wake up the Sourwood Mountain 


| others that suggest 


Snakes in 


It’s first on my heel 
And then on my toe, 
Every time I turn around 
It’s “Jump, Jim Crow.” 


‘ ’ 


The good wife had her “signs” of the moon 
the Zodiac in sowing and planting her 

hen garden, the omen of the strange guest 
‘or dinner, the occult influence to be considered as 
times and seasons for spinning and dyeing and 
weaving and candle-making; portents in the be- 
havior of the fire on the hearth surrounding the 
mysteries of cooking. The obstinate fire meant 
an angry husband; the hand maiden who let the 
pot boil over was doomed to go unwedded. These 
were the days when a crane hung in the chimney, 
when bread was baked in a Dutch oven on the 
hearth, when tinware had not come into general 
use and the piggin (a wooden vessel with a 
hand hole in one stave, which was made longer 
than the rest) was used for a milk pail. Opera- 
tions east of the Blue Ridge are described in the 
following jingle which has recently come to light. 


Over in Tuckyhoe when they go to bake bread 

They build up a fire as high as your head, 

They rake out the ashes and roll in the dough, 

Then stand around grinning, the poor Tuckyhoe! 

When they go to milk, they milk in a gourd, 

Strain it in the chimney corner and cover with a 
board — 

That's all the way I ever seen ’em do, 

And I lived a long time with a Tuckyhoe crew. 


Current among those who have “to do with 
le byre and the plough tail” are many proverbs, 
Superstition in regard to what not, aphorisms and 
old saws, all of which when committed to print 
would form a curious commentary on the life 
of early settlers of the soil. The runt pig, for 


1 
+} 
ul 
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example, must not be given away, but must be 
paid for with a penny to insure good luck to the 
Bad luck follows the man who brings 
The ques- 


purchaser. 
a garden implement into the house. 
tion may arise whether this bad luck is a sur- 
vival of the worship of some god of agriculture 
whose symbols were to be kept apart from the 
household gods, or merely the misfortune that 
follows the man who fails to put his tools in the 
right place. It is no affair of ours, however, to 
meddle with explanations. 

In the train of superstitions, belief in omens, 
signs and warnings, witchcraft led the way to 
the new world, and in sections of Virginia where 
conditions were favorable, gossip about the witch 
and her doings continued among the ignorant and 


The 


“spook” appears to have been a shadowy some- 


credulous far into the nineteenth century. 


thing roaming about on its own business, the 
“hant” of the negro. The witch was a creature of 
flesh and blood who might change her form. She 
was a fact to be considered, an enemy to be van- 
quished, or a friend whose good-will and media- 
tory offices could fend from evil, promote health 
and grant success in hazardous undertakings — 
the old world conception. 
negro had its counterpart in the 
witch. Tales of her practices may still be gar- 
nered for the amusement of an idle hour, or the 
pigeonhole of the antiquary. The essentials of 
the following story told in the twentieth century 
have the characteristics of witchcraft in the dark 


ages. 


The “conjur” of the 


‘ 


‘spell” of the 


THE FroG AND THE CREAM CROCK 


The cows were giving only a little milk. We 
wondered why. A neighbor came and told us that 
old Grannie B (the witch of the neighbor- 
hood) had bought a towel and stuck it full of 
pins, and she was pulling that towel as you milk a 
cow. The cream wouldn’t make butter, and 
every time Aunt Katie went to the spring house 
there sat a big frog on the cream crock. One day 
she took a butcher knife along and hit that frog 
on the leg. He jumped into the water and that 
was the last of him. In a little while a girl came 
to the kitchen door and said Grannie B had 








cut her arm, and would Aunt Katie come and tie 
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it up. She went and bound up the arm and the 
old witch never milked the towel again. 

Here we have thi power of the witch, by going 
through motions, to get things done by proxy, 
and the witness on her person of the means by 
which her charm was broken. It is on record 
that a witch could take the form of a toad; small 
wonder that his half-brother, the frog, became 
the tenement of a witch who would keep guard in 

| 


a spring house. 


~ 


after all. when we read that within a score of 


Ihe story is not so astonishing, 


years a sharp controversy took place in certain 
church circles of the Tyrol over the genuineness 
of a signature purporting to be the devil’s, in 
Latin, Sanctus Daemon Primarius Praeses, “the 
devil’s own tongue,” according to Mikey Free. 
Up to date no signature has been discovered in 
Rockingham county. The compact of a witch 
with evil was oral, but the formula is known. 


The Virginia Folk-Lore Society has. been 
stressing the value of the old English and Scottish 
ballads and the importance of collecting the sur- 
vivals in this country. Through the influence 
of Dr. Alphonso Smith, founder and archivist 
of the society, and the co-operation of Dr. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education, the quest has be- 
come nation wide. Very wisely an appeal was 
made to the teachers of the country because they 
have unique opportunities for research and in- 
vestigation in the field of folk-lore. While the 
results have been commendable, it is safe to say 
that certain fields of known richness have been 
only scratched on the surface. Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp, the eminent English musician, lecturer, 
and authority on folk songs, calls attention in his 
recent publications, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians to the “supreme cultural 
value of an inherited tradition’; and again, 
“What better form of music or of literature can 
we give them (young people) than the folk songs 
and folk ballads of the race to which they 
belong ?” 

There are several thousand teachers in the 
state of Virginia. We are primarily of English, 
Scotch or Scotch-Irish extraction. The rural 
schools have been least affected by foreign immi- 
gration, and it is to them that we must look for 


the greatest assistance in the search. Unless the 


teachers co-operate with more interest in the 
work of collecting, the task will be one of jn- 
creasing difficulty to those who have undertaken 


it as a labor of love and for the honor of the 
state, while the educational value of our inherit- 
ance in folk song may lag for a generation. 
Workers in folk-lore have many pleasures ; the 
pursuit itself; the chance of lighting upon some 
real “strain of ministrelsy,” the appeal to thought 


‘ 


that stories of those “old unhappy, far-off things” 
have come down through the years from lip to lip. 
The surprise to find what we deemed with care- 
less glance a weed by the wayside proves to be a 
flower with deep roots with its heart to the sun; 
the tidbit whose accidental possession adds flavor 
to the page of a quiet hour. It is Sir Walter we 
are reading. In the general preface to Waverly, 
he refers to “the relation which the dumb wife 
in the jest book held to her husband.” The 
story, as we have it, caught the fancy and at 
tached itself to the memory of some one who 
brought it across the sea a century ago. We trans- 


fer it to print again for a wider circle of friends: 
THe DuMB WIFE 


Come all ye gay maidens, 

I will sing you a song 
Concerning a wife 

Who was dumb, dumb, dumb. 


She could neither card, nor spin, 
Nor do any such thing ; 

Sut her face was as round 

As a plum, plum, plum. 


Her husband with woe 
To the doctor did go, 
Saying, “Doctor, O Doctor, can you 


Cure the dumb, dumb, dumb ?” 


“It is the easiest part 
Belonging to my art, 
Of any to cure 

The dumb, dumb, dumb.” 


He took her golden ring 
And cut her chatting string, 
And her tongue began 

To run, run, run. 











In the morning when she rose 
She filled the room with noise, 
Till it sounded in his ears 
Like a drum, drum, drum. 


And then again with woe 
To the doctor he did go, 
Saying, “Doctor, O Doctor, 


I’m undone, undone. 


My wife she proves so scolding, 
Her tongue she will not holden, 
I'd give anything if she were 
Only dumb, dumb, dumb.” 


“You must use the art of hickory, 
You must use it very strong, 
And perhaps you'll make your wife 


Hold her tongue, tongue, tongue.” 


is not a difficult matter to gather treasure 
rove. A beginning could be made by asking the 
\dren about all the games they know, particu- 
singing games, which have not been learned 
books. One or two standard books on 
mes would soon enable the novice to separate 
which is valuable from what is useless for 
er purpose. If the ballad is the object of search, 
is only a story in rhyme, and a little practice 
comparing the findings with the ballads of 
ssor Kittredge’s edition of Child’s English 
ud Scottish Popular Ballads will soon enable 
ne to discriminate and apprize. 
Happy the prospect for folk-lore if life must be 
spent in a hamlet or country town. We are on 
way to the post-office. Yonder goes the 
use to house seamstress who with a 
h and wears a black and white plaid shawl. 
er hair is gray now. Of course, she knows 
neighborhood tales. We heard her say that her 
had told her about the time when they 
hung black John, and all the world was there 
sec. Hangings entertained our forebears. 
‘going to meet the little Irish woman with 
charming brogue, known at a distance by her 
hite cap peeping from the poke bonnet, the wife 
tl Yes, she will tell us about 


walks 


village cobbler. 


for the dead, and the making of the 
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Christmas candles. And how is our dear Lady- 
in-Gray this morning? our mother’s friend who 
staged theatrical performances in a barn in war 
times for the benefit of hospitals. Her father 
sang a Robin Hood ballad to her when she was a 
little girl, and she has, alas! forgotten it all but 
one stanza, but we know now that Robin Hood 
really was in Virginia a long time ago. We pass 
down a side street, and there sits Tom McCloud 
in the door of a livery stable. How in the world 
shall we get that ballad from him? 
was in our kitchen ironing the other day, and 
she said he knew it, but when we approached him 
on the subject all he had to say was, “Aw, aw, 
Tom must be brought 


His miece 


I fergit the daggon thing.” 
to book. It will take only a few minutes to leave 
this bunch of flowers with the poor widow who 
and no one to nurse her, 
Well, there is this to be 


said about it; Grannie is a good nurse and an en- 


has been ill so long, 


too, but Granny Jones. 


tertaining gossip, though she is an old reprobate 
who abuses her neighbors, and she knows the 
ballad of Two Jolly Butchers. 
please find it again for us, there is a line lack- 


Gentle reader, 


ing, and get the tune. 








TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Thousands of 
permanent positions are ta be filled at from $1,100 to $1,800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Az69, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 








Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, 


Ss. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn., wants to 
get in immediate touch with teachers 
open to positions now or later. The 
Manager, W. H. Jones, estimates that 
there are from ten to fifteen thousand 
unfilled vacancies in the Southern Schools. 
Many of these places pay splendid sal- 
aries. He has been urgently requested 
by thousands of school officials to assist 
them in this emergency. ‘Teachers leay- 


ing the army or war. work, and_ all 
others available, can get in quick com- 
munication with these openings by writ- 
ing at once. 
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Editorial 


Build School Houses 


Chairman Bernard M. Baruch, of the War 
Industries Board, announces in a circular is- 
sued by the Priority Division, that School 
Buildings not exceeding twenty-five thousand 
dollars each may from now on be built or alt- 
ered or extended without permit or license. 
This announcement, coming at this moment, 
will be a great boon to the school officials and 
the school patrons especially. 


The National Educational Department says 
the Government will now do everything in its 
power to help in the reconstruction of America. 
“THE SCHOOLS MUST MAKE DEMOC- 
RACY SAFE FOR THE WORLD.” School 
taxes are being paid and school buildings should 
be erected to relieve congestion and for the 
convenience of the school children in every sec- 
tion of Virginia, 
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The Hundred Per Cent Divisions 


In the January issue will be published as an 
honor roll those divisions which at the tin 
of going to press are 100 per cent strong in the 
membership of teachers in the State Teachers’ 
Association. We will also publish a similar 
honor roll for subscriptions to THE JOURNAL. 


Educational Conference Cancelled 


In view of the disrupted condition of the schools 
in the State during October and early November, 
due to the scarcity of teachers and the time lost 
from influenza, the Board of Directors decided at 
its November meeting that it would be unwise and 
inexpedient to attempt to have a meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association during the present 
school session, and has accordingly passed 
resolution providing that the next meeting shall 
be held November, 1919. Likewise the Confer- 
ence Committee has decided that the other co- 
ordinate branches would not attempt a meeting 
until the same time. 

Although unavoidable under the circumstances, 
it is extremely unfortunate that no meeting can 
be held during the present school session. There 
are a number of things of very great importance 
to the teachers and the profession that were sched- 
uled for discussion and action at the association 
conference. The Board of Directors fully recog- 
nized this. In view of the cancelled conference, 
there is but one satisfactory way to present these 
matters to the teachers, and that is by special per- 
sons charged with this duty. Accordingly, the 
Board of Directors passed a resolution calling on 
the President of the Association to appoint the 
Board of Directors as an emergency committee to 
see that these vital matters are presented to the 
teachers at their local Association meetings. [hi 
President of the Association has appointed thi 
committee, and has in addition, outlined the pro- 
gram for the consideration of the teachers. -\ 
copy of this outline will be found elsew! | 
this issue of THE JOURNAL. 

It is hoped that every single member of 
emergency committee will at once secure a : 
ule of the local teachers meetings in his 
and will arrange either in person or throu 
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le representative to lay this program before the 
ichers in every division at the earliest practica- 

moment. In this way alone, as we see it, 
iv the local associations be kept alive and active 
d may the teachers have before them a definite 
jective toward which to work during the pres- 


t school year. 


Our Association Number 


The January number of THe JourNAL will be 
our Association issue. The Board of Directors 
juested that an early issue be devoted especially 
the plans and work and aims of the State 
eachers Association, and provided further that 
his particular issue be sent to every teacher in 
he State, whether a subscriber to THE JouRNAL 
or not. Thus every teacher will have an oppor- 
lity, not only to see what their Journal looks 
ke, but will also be able to recognize and appre- 
‘ate the value to themselves of their great State 
organization. Virginia teachers have one of the 
largest, most progressive and most efficient State 
Associations anywhere in the United States, and 
they should all take a lively interest and pride in 
perpetuating this organization and enhancing its 
usefulness. Subscribers are invited to pass the 
word along to non-subscribers that they are to re- 
ceive the January issue, and incidentally we trust 
our subscribers will seek to induce the latter class, 
now entirely too large, to subscribe to their own 


official organ. 


Back-to-School Movement 


Now that the war is virtually over the forces of 
demobilization are quietly at work seeking to 
gradually place the country on its former peace 
footing with as little friction and jar as possible. 
lhe schools have been hard hit in two ways by the 
demands of war: first, a large number of teachers 

e been tolled away from the profession by the 

re of financial betterment; second, many boys 
virls have deserted the schools to enter re- 
Therefore, the schools 
Readjustments 


nerative employment. 
been literally shot to pieces. 


ust now rapidly take place in every phase of 
ity. It is hoped that the schools will be 
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rehabilitated without delay. Every energy must 
be centered by teachers and school officials toward 
refilling the schools, both with teachers and with 
pupils. 

The Department of Labor of the United States 
government is vitally interested in this problem, 
and has already adopted measures in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Education, 
the State Council of Defense, the Red Cross and 
other organizations, to solve it. The strict en- 
forcement of the child labor laws will help con- 
siderably. The Child Conservation Bureau of the 
National Defense Council proposes to organize 
each school community, to form local committees, 
to study child labor and school attendance laws. 
School records will be examined to ascertain the 
names of those former pupils under 16 who are 
not in school. Parents will be visited by these 
committees, who will seek to arrange for the re- 
turn to school of the absent children. 

Investigations show that the vast majority of 
this army of former school children who have 
gravitated into industry are beating about from 
pillar to post, frequently changing jobs, with no 
special training in any particular line, and that 
they are not occupying positions of steadily pro- 
They have prematurely gone 
The State and the 


gressive training. 
to work and are losing out. 
nation are also losers, because immature and in- 
competent workmen are playing at man-sized 
jobs, and unless these children return to the 
schools, where they belong, and complete their 
education, society at large in the coming years 
will lose the large returns of highly trained, effi- 
cient workers. 

Let the teachers in this mighty campaign and 
the superintendents and trustees as well do their 
part in giving direction to this work. 


Journal to Belong to Teachers 


The Board of Directors of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Richmond November 
goth and transacted several items of business of 
the highest importance to the teachers of the 
State. One of these was the decision, after full 
discussion, to recommend that the State Teach- 
ers’ Association accept the offer of the State 
Board of Education and take over THE Vir- 
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GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as its property. 
We anticiprted that this weuld be done, and 


have so announced previously through the col- 
umns of Tie JourNAL. In order that the teach- 
ers might be justified from a financial viewpoint 
im assum YF ownel ship and control of THE 
JourNAL its editors have worked most  stren- 
uously to put it on a self-supporting basis. While 
we have fallen below our confident expectations 
in this respect, due chiefly to the influenza condi- 
tions 1n the State, yet we were able to make to the 
Board of Directors a highly gratifying financial 
showing. This showing was based upon past 


and future prospects. The future 


performance 
prospects hinge largely around the conviction that 
the great mass of teachers in the State, now 
that the final decision has been reached that THE 
JourNAL is to be their own official organ and 
conducted solely in their interests, will unite to 
give the publication their hearty and undivided 
support. May we, therefore, urge all teachers 
in the State to assist the management in the con- 
duct of THe JourNAL in the following respects: 
subscribe; urge others to subscribe; contribute ; 
give suggestions; offer criticisms; send news 
notes. Every teacher in the State is invited to 
take some part in making THe JouRNAL one of 
the livest and most helpful magazines published 
in the country. We wish to make it altogether 
responsive to the will and needs of our teachers, 
and in order to do that we must know what you 


are thinking, doing and planning. 


There will be no change in the management. 
The present: organization will be maintained in- 
tact. The editors and managers regard them- 
selves as the servants of the teachers and they 
have no other purpose than to maintain a highly 
practical and useful teachers’ magazine, solely 
for the advancement of the profession and the 


interests of the teachers in this State. 
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Wear and the Schools——Woodrow Witson 


THE WHITE House, 


WASHINGTON, 31 July, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I am pleased to know that despite the unusual 
burdens imposed upon our people by the war they 
have maintained their schools and other agencies 


of education so nearly at their normal efficiency, 


That this should be continued throughout the war 


and that, in so far as the draft law will permit, 
there should be no falling off in attendance in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools or colleges is 
matter of the very greatest importance, affecting 
both our strength in war and our national wel- 
fare and efficiency when the war is over. So 
long as the war continues there will be constant 
need of very large numbers of men and women 
of the highest and most thorough training for 
war service in many lines. After the war there 
will be urgent need, not only for trained leader- 
ship in all lines of industrial, commercial, social 
and civic life, but for a very high average of in- 
telligence and preparation on the part of all the 
people. I would therefore urge that the people 
continue to give generous support to their schools 
of all grades and that the schools adjust them- 
selves as wisely as possible to the new conditions 
to the end that no boy or girl shall have less op- 
portunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people. I approve most heartily your plans for 
making through the Bureau of Education a com- 
prehensive campaign for the support of the 
schools and for the maintenance of attendance 
upon them and trust that you may have the co- 
operation in this work of the American Council 
of [ducation. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILsoN 


Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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Virginia Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women 


in the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





nong Virginia authors many lawyers have other may not be known, but the incident proves 
notable, the most notable being John Mar- that that great law book was in evidence and 
Yet clear and powerful as he was in hew- afforded Henry at least the paper for the won- 
his way through legal difficulties threatening derful resolutions which were read across the 


Constitution, when he came to write the life Atlantic. No better evidence of Henry’s legal 


\\ashington his work was not a success. One ability is needed than the fact that Washington 


expect the most interesting Life of Gen- offered him the position of Chief Justice. 


“al \Vashington from John Marshall, whose per- After John Marshall, the greatest lawyer that 


acquaintance with him was heightened by Virginia has produced is John Wickham. His 


ct of his having access to original papers, arguments as detailed in the early Virginia re- 


by the further fact that the compilation was ports will satisfy any lawyer of his ability. Like 


“under the inspection of Bushrod Wash- his great rival and friend, he cut into the vitals 


lhe “compendious view of the colonies of any question and as a skilful surgeon dissected 


«l by the English from their settlement to the subject with a dexterity, which was not only 


ommencement of that war which terminated — the admiration of lawyers and judges, but the de- 


their independence,” was of value; but should light of those who did not belong to the profes- 
heen published to itself, as it afterwards was, sion. One has only to read the Burr trial, in 


‘than prefixed to the Life of Washington. which Wickham was leading counsel for the de- 


Strange as it may seem, the best Life of Wash-  fense, to realize the strength and beauty of in- 
mgton has been written by a New Englander —  tellect of Marshall’s greatest rival in the pro- 


Cabot Lodge. 


fession. Many accounts have been given about 


‘ferson and Henry were both lawyers whose the attendance of Judge Marshall at the dinner 
ngs are as household words. The public given to Burr by Mr. Wickham. Some say that 
rvice, however, soon engrossed their attention, Marshall attended; some that he left before the 


took them from professional authorship. wine was introduced. The fact is that Judge 
lawyers fingl in the Declaration of Inde- Marshall did not attend the dinner. That his 
lence, with the indictment of the King of friend invited him may not be doubted, consid- 
reat Britain, the prosecuting attorney to perfec- ering the intimacy between them; but no man 


nd in the Kentucky resolutions, something observed the proprieties with reference to the 
'a relationship to the profession, not to dwell duties of the court in such a case, more punctili- 
the legal phase of the statutes for religious ously than did the Chief Justice. 


m, and for abolishing primogeniture in Vir- Edmund Randolph, the contemporary of Mar- 
Certain it is, that Jefferson’s work in the — shall and Wickham and counsel for Burr, was a 


n of the laws, and especially that upon the most distinguished lawyer. His practice was a 


' descents and distributions was a notable large one, and his draft of a constitution for the 


ution to the State and an evidence of pro- United States has already been referred to. That 


in the profession. Perhaps the most he was Attorney-General and Secretary of State 
writing of Patrick Henry is the resolu- under Washington’s administration, from which 
rainst the Stamp Act, written on the fly- he resigned, is well known. He wrote the “Vin- 


an old volume of “Coke on Lyttleton.” dication of Mr. Randolph’s Resignation,” and 


this volume belonged to Henry or an- other articles on political subjects, and his History 
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of Virginia, a 
Virginia 
record of 1 
dolph’s father, |e 


torney-General une 


most 


Historical Suckety, isa 


country’s history. [Edmund Ran- 


Randolph, was the last At- 
ler the royal government, and 
his uncle, Peyton Randolph, was an eminent law- 


yer, who in 1769 was chairman of the Committee 


to Revise the Law of the | 


the Virginia 


first pr sic lt of 


rovinee, chairman of 


vention of and 


the 


Con August, 1774, 


Continental Congress of 
that vear 

William Wirt, though born in Maryland, was a 
Virginian by He the 


height of eloquence in the Burr trial, where the 


two marriages. reached 
passage, “Who was Blennerhassett,” with the de- 
scription of the “Garden that a Shenstone might 
the 
Ile became Attorney General of 


have envied,” was long favorite for school 
declamations. 
the United States. 
were collected and published in the Richmond 


“The He 


Bachelor.” famous work, 


He wrote many essays, which 


Enquirer, as Rainbow.” also wrote 


“The Old 


however, is his “Life of Patrick Henry,” which 


His most 


will always stand as one of the most fascinating 
the 
Jenjamin 


of volumes, however far it may be from 
modern canons of literary biography. 
Botts, also of counsel for Colonel Burr, was an 
eminent lawyer, but not so notable as his distin- 
guished son, John Minor, the great Whig leader, 
orator and writer. 

Judge Dabney Carr, of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, and his father before him 
who wrote the resolutions for the Committees of 
Correspondence, were marked for their ability — 
the one being the husband and the other the son 
of Mr. Jefferson’s sister Martha. 

St. George Tucker, already referred to, was 
ancestor of a most distinguished family. Born 
in Bermuda, graduated from William and Mary, 
lamed by a wound received while serving as 
lieutenant colonel at the siege of Yorktown, he 
married first Frances Bland Randolph, mother of 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, and secondly, Miss 
Skipwith. He succeeded Chancellor Wythe as 
professor of law at William and Mary. He be- 
came judge of the General Court, of the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, and of the United States 
District Court. He published an edition of 
Blackstone’s commentaries, a treatise on “How 
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manuscript in the possession of the 


valuable 
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Far the Common Law of [England is the Com: 
Law of the United States,” and wrote satires oyer 
the title of Jonathan Pindar. The poem “Days 
of My Youth,” familiar to all lovers of elegia 
poetry in the early part of the nineteenth , 
tury. Henry St. George his son, John Randolph 
his grandson, and Henry (Harry) St. George 
have all contributed to the literature of the Sta 

-not to speak of another grandson, St. Georg: 
whose novel “Hansford,” has already been noted: 
nor to consider here the work of his great grand 
son, Charles Washington Coleman. 

A great number of the Virginia lawyers, as 
already mentioned, turned to political careers, 
thus giving to the country at large what otherwis: 
would have belonged to the profession. — Jeffer- 
son’s study of the law for five years under 
Chancellor Wythe doubtless would have mad 
him as notable in his profession as he was 
in political science. And so with that great array 
of Virginia lawyers, to whom the temptation to 
their mistress,” the law, wh 


desert “Jealous 


brooks no rival, was irresistible. ’Tis true son 
returned to their old love, in their age, and some 
attempted to serve in both capacities, but as no 
man can serve two masters, sO no man can serve 
two mistresses. He who enters upon a political 
career, generally loses his clients to the pains- 
taking, plodding servant of the law. 

William W. Henning wrote “Henning’s Justice,” 
a guide for magistrates, and “the Statutes 
Large,” well described as “a monumental work.” 
With William Munford, he published Henning 
and Munford’s Reports of the ‘Court of Appeals, 
and these reports were afterwards continued b) 
Munford. Bushrod Washington, William Brock- 
enbrough and Hugh Holmes, and then Brocken- 
brough alone, and Daniel Call reported decisions 
of the Court of Appeals before Henning 
Munford, and after them came as reporters, 
Gilmer, Randolph, Leigh, Robinson, Grattan, 
Matthews, M. P. Burks and 
Michie. 


Jefferson, 


and 


Hansborough, 


Patton and Heath, and 


Wythe, 


Howison all reported cases, but they are not listed 
as the reporters of the Court of Appeals fo 
obvious reasons. 

The most notable law writers that Virginia has 
produced are Judge John Tayloe Lomax, Cor 











Robinson, John B. Minor and John W. 
iel. Judge Lomax and Mr. Minor were both 
fessors at the University of Virginia. Any 
vinia lawyer who knows “Lomax’ Digest of 
laws Respecting Real Property,” his “Treat- 
on the Laws of Executors and Administra- 

“Conway Robinson’s Practice,” “Minor’s 

itutes,” and Daniel’s “Law of Negotiable In- 

ments,” will find that he has a foundation 
which he may stand firmly against all ad- 
ries. The fourth volume of Robinson’s 
‘ractice” is, in my judgment, the best Vir- 
law book yet published. Alexander H. 
ds, with his “Suit in Equity”; J. M. Matthews 
his book on “Commissioners in Chancery,” 

Robert T. Barton with his “Chancery and 

Practice,” rendered much service to the pro- 
sion in Virginia. Professors Graves and 


leigh Minor, and Judge Burks have done good 


ork for the profession. 


(ther names may not be mentioned here for 
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lack of space. These embrace writers on techni- 
cal legal subjects, editors of law journals, re- 
visors of the codes, authors of indexes, digests, 
annotations and form books. 

I would that time permitted me even to call 
the roll of the great Virginia lawyers, many of 
whose names are known only to the profession. 
Many of them dwelt far from large libraries, 
and away from all encyclopedias, and argued and 
won cases on the principles of justice and equity. 
They were the counsellors of their clients and 
were ready to advise upon all questions respect- 
ing lives, liberties, duties and privileges. It was 
the custom then as it is the custom now to speak 
slightingly of the profession; but the history of 
mankind shows that in every crisis of the world, 
the men who have written for civilization the 
permanent and enduring records have been those 
students of the law of whom no better illustra- 
tion is needed than the names of the Virginians— 
Jetferson, Monroe and Wilson. 


Unit Outline for a Study of Conservation of Coal 
Fourth Grade Geography 


\ 





By MARY E. PENNELL, Director of the Richmond City Normal School 





MAIN PROBLEMS 


Why has the United States Government asked us 
to conserve our coal? 
I. What are the ordinary uses of coal? 
1. What would it mean to do without it in 
your home? 
2, How is our city dependent on coal? 
3. What would its loss mean to our country? 


II. Why is there a shortage of coal now? 
1. Where are our coal fields? 
2. How is coal mined? 
3. How is it sent to different parts of the 
country? 
4. What conditions have been unusual this 
year? 


III. What part must the United States take in the 
world’s supply of coal? 
1. Why are the Allies looking to America for 
coal? 
2. What opportunities are there for America 
to expand her foreign trade? 


B. How are you going to help save coal in your home? 


I. What can you find out about your furnace or 
range that would help? 
1. What kind of coal is it best to buy? 
2. How can you fire a heater most economi- 
cally? 


3. What care should be given the heater itself ? 
II. How can we do with less heat and light? 


III. What substitutes can be used for coal? 


C. How is the United States Government helping to 
conserve and increase the output of coal? 


I. What laws has it enacted? 
II. In what ways has it asked people to co- 
operate in saving? 
III. How has it co-operated with the miners and 
mine owners? 


1. How can waste in the production of coal be 
reduced? 


2. How can waste of human life be avoided? 
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INTRODUCTION 


his war caused in your home? 


United States asked us to con- 





Serve 
Whi f these do you think is the most important? 
Which have you probably helped in the least? 


' 1 1 
Why has the Government asked us to save coal: 


have to consider before you 


4 SUGGESTIVE WAY OF TREATING THE 


SUBJECT 
This treatment designed to 
1. Develop personal qualities of courtesy, sociability, 
initiative, independ nce and co-operation of 
chil en 
2. Show. the relatio1 of this subject to their lives, 
and their responsibility to their country. 
3. To help children in their own method of studying a 
topic 
Develop with the entire group the main questions 
which we would have to consider before answering the 
question ; let the children choose the phases of the sub- 
ject which they would like to investigate. (See Main 


Problems that might result.) Appoint leaders or 
have leaders chosen from each group. 

Have these various groups collect material on their 
phase of the subject, the teacher, if best, suggesting 
sources of material and sometimes providing these. 
Have as many pe riods as necessary for these groups to 
discuss the points which they think best to bring be- 
fore the entire grou, 

This wi 
1. The pointed wording of their particular question in 

relation to the main question. 


2. The selection and arrangement of facts bearing on 


their question 

3. The selection of materials to make their points 
clear to the other as maps, globe, samples of 
coal, use of sand table, pictures. 


4. The necessity for using their knowledge, expressed 


During this time the teacher will go about among 


these groups discussing with them and guiding the 
children in their way of working, as wisely as possi- 
ble. When the groups are ready to report, have the 
class together. Each group in investigating its phase 
collected many points on other 
phases of the work; also questions will have arisen 
Thus 


opportunities for contributions and discussions will arise 


which they will want other groups to answer. 


is a whole 


with the class 
This treatment is designed to meet the great need of 


growing children, i. ¢., opportunity for conversation. 


Democracy of conversation not monopolies should be 


our aim. 


MINIMAL REQUIREMENTS 


A. The United States Government has asked us to con- 
serve coal for the following reasons: 
I. Coal is one of the products most vital to the 
life of a nation. 
Give ten proofs of the truth of this statement 
II. There is at present a shortage of coal whicl 
will continue to some extent until the 
end of the war. 
1. Be able to locate the four largest coal 
fields in the United States. 
2. Describe in a general way, the labor in- 
volved in mining coal. 

3. Be able to trace the route over which the 
coal in your section comes, also state 
the three general ways by which it is 
transported. 

4. State at least four conditions which hay 
been unusual this year. 

III. The United States must furnish a large part 


of the world’s supply of coal. 
1. State the names of our Allies that need our 
coal and give reasons for this. 
2. Name three other countries that want our 
coal. 
B. Every child can help Uncle Sam save coal. 
I. State the ways you are going to help. 
Il. Be able to tell three ways people can do with 
less heat and light. 

III. Name four substitutes that could be used for 

coal. 
C. The United States is helping conserve and increase 
the output of coal. 
I. It has enacted laws to relieve the shortage. 
State five such laws. 
II. It has asked every citizen and official in the 
State and nation to help. 
Mention seven ways of saving. 

III. It has co-operated with the miners and mine 
owners to reduce waste in the mining 
of coal and to avoid unnecessary loss 
of human life. 

1. State three ways in which waste in the pro- 
duction of coal can be avoided. 
», State four ways by which the lives of the 
miners are protected. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRELATION 
LANGUAGE 
Writing letters to the Bureau of Mines for 
tures, maps and statistics. 
ARITHMETIC 
Vriting the number of tons of coal produced in ea 
state and country, finding the per cent of increas« 
production, problems based on the tables of statist 


HANDWORK 


Sand-table representation of a coal mine. 











te.—The following subject matter is all that is 
ary for the teachers or children to have to an- 
part A of this outline. The subject matter for 
B and C will be found in subsequent numbers of 
JouRNAL. The italic notes call attention to thrift 


Tr 


( 


t 
LLC 


ver possible. 
is advisable to let children find out all they can 
wer to the questions or problems they suggest 
giving them this or other similar material. Local 
alers will be able to furnish additional informa- 
regard to this topic. Some child may have 
i mine and can describe his trip to the rest of 
ype Studies in Geography by Tarr & McMurry, 
ription of “A Visit to a Mine” can be found. 
might be read or told by a child. 


al the King of Minerals! 


Coal is so important to the welfare of in- 
tals and nations that it has been called the “King 
nerals.”. We have always had such an abundance 
s product of the earth, that we have not realized 
portance until our supply was threatened. There 
t be an abundant supply again until this war 


for Your Home! 

ink what it would mean if you could not get 
oal to use in your home! Your house is made 
and comfortable by its use. Your water is 


1 and your food cooked by these “black diamonds.” 


Uc 


ld you like to have your house lighted by candles 


erandmother’s used to be? This is what it would 


if our coal supply is cut off, for electric power 


gas is generated by the use of coal. Even kero- 


sene lamps could not be used for there again we find 


the “ley 
K 


Be 


d 


Nenr 

ple 
wid 
u 
ry 
ry 
tr 

N) reef 


am 


ng” necessary to secure the oil from petroleum. 
fore this present war the average amount of coal 
by every person in the United States was five 
“Coal is the ancestor of more useful products 
any other element of nature.” From the time 


rise in the morning until the day is done we are 


¢ 
W rs 


intly using some by-product of coal. ‘The leaven- 


ng agent in our bread and the gas we bake it with are 


coal; so are our flavoring extracts, our delicate 
ie, the agents that tan our shoes and that vul- 
the rubber in our tires.” 


r Your City! 
Your city would not be as desirable a place to 
if this most useful of all minerals could not be 
Manufacturing, which gives employment to many 
could not be carried on to such an extent. Busi- 
uses, banks, schools and places of amusements 
have to close. Our clothing would have to be 
lifferent, as cloth could not be made as it is now. 
would be dark. Electric cars, steam cars and 


rats could not be run. 
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Save for Your Country! 


3. Without coal our country could not do any busi- 
ness with foreign nations, for our steamers, which ply 
across the ocean, use coal for generating power. Visi- 
tors and products from foreign lands could not come 
to our shores. We would knew little about the dif- 
ferent sections of our own land as travel could not 
be enjoyed to any extent, and even our newspapers and 
magazines would have to be discontinued. 

Coal, or coke, which is prepared from coal, is used 
in smelting iron, which is the most useful of all metals 
for manufacturing. Farm implements, stoves, furnaces, 
hardware for building purposes, bridges, engines, ma- 
chinery and munitions of warfare are all dependent on 
coal for their manufacture. It has been prophesied that 
those nations that have an abundant supply of coal 
and iron will rule the world. Germany has realized the 
importance of coal and her hunger for the rich fields 
of France and Belgium was one of the causes of this 
war. 

When illuminating gas is made from soft coal a 
pitchy, black substance is given off, called coal tar. 
For a long time this was thought to be useless and was 
thrown away. In 1845 a scientist discovered that this 
coal tar could be separated into many substances which 
are extremely valuable. A number of medicines are 
derived from coal tar. It seems like a fairy story when 
we are told that some of our flavoring extracts, such as 
wintergreen and saccharine, which is 500 times sweeter 
than sugar, are made from this pitchy black substance. 

The dyes which are used to color cloth, feathers, 
and leather are also made from coal tar. One thousand 
different colors are made by known processes, while the 
processes by which another thousand are made are 
secret. We used to have only a limited number of 
colors, because all our dyes were made by boiling 
certain plants. The colors also were not as brilliant. 

The ink which we use and all the different kinds of 
printers’ ink are dependent on coal tar products, also 
the paints used by artists and painters. The explosives 
used for munitions are dependent on this substance. 
Benzol, a by-product, is used for auto engines. Since 
the outbreak of the war all Germany’s dye houses have 
been converted into plants for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Creosote oil used for preserving timber and 
railroad ties, and pitch used in making asphalt, tarred 
paper and briquettes, is a coal tar product. 


We Can Never Add to Our Supply. 


1. There is an abundance of coal in the United 
States. In fact, it is the only country whose supply is 
said to be practically inexhaustible. At the present 
rate of use it is estimated that our supply would last 
7,000 years. We cannot increase our original amount, 
however, for it has taken millions of years for coal 
to be formed. After coal is burned its usefulness is 
destroyed, nothing remains but ashes, while, when 
other metals are used, they can be used again in an- 
other form or for another purpose. 











These Bla amonds Were Once Trees and Ferns. 

Millior ot vear vo certain regions of our country 
were covered with dense forests and undergrowth which 
grew upon swampy land \s the plants died they fell 
into the water and gradually became covered with thick 
depe 1 al \s time went on this thick 
laver of vegetable matter was changed into coal and 
the mud la into rocl 

Examine pie f coal and see if you can prove 
that the ( ( t 
/ ! ra elds 

Do you know how far the coal you use has traveled? 
It may be hundreds of miles. Coal is found in twenty- 
eight States of the United States and in Alaska. By 
far tl ereater part of the coal we use, however, 
comes from the great fields of Pennsylvania. Here we 
find the hard coal or anthracite, which we use for 
domestu purposes, and the soft coal or bituminous, 
which is used largely for the generation of steam. 


What kind of coal do you use? Find out from what 


state it comes. See if you can find and name the 28 


coal producing states 

Note.—See map of coal fields in the United States. 
This can be obtained from the Department of the In- 
terior, Washins 





How Coal is Mined. 
», The first coal in our country was found cropping 


out on hillsides or in fields. The beds lay near the sur- 


face. The farmer often opened up his own mine. After 
removing the covering of earth he worked a passage into 
the hillside where the coal was found, taking care to 
work up the slope so the water would run out and the 
coal could be | 


had to be supported by timbers. 


1auled more easily. The roof and sides 


mt , Tint its 
The Drift Mine 


This kind of an entrance, called the “drift,” could 


only be used where the coal lay above the level of the 


streams and valleys. 


When the outcrop of coal dipped downward into the 
hill not more than 20 degrees another kind of entrance 
I I called the slope entrance. This pas- 
into the coal seam until the necessary 
then gangways are opened to right 


and left and chambers extended from the back toward 


The sna ] 
Many of the beds now have to be entered by means 
of a shaft. This shaft sometimes costs from $25,000 


to $100,000. It is usually intended to sink the shaft so 
that its foot will strike the lowest part of the coal bed. 
“It is like a great well sunk straight into the earth.” 

This well, i 


length and 


which is about 12 feet wide by 30 feet in 
g depth, is lined with huge timbers, 


of varyin 
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or walls of cement are built to keep the loose earth f; 
caving in. There are four compartments down 
entire depth of the shaft. One is the pumpway, ty 
are Carriage ways, and one for an air passage. 


Imagine two elevator wells with elevators, or |] 


us call them carriages. One of these carriages, 
is raised and lowered by a wire cable fastened to t| 
middle of the crossbeam above, carries the miners a 


cars up and down. The second carriage is. a safet 


carriage built of iron and provided with extra safet 
clutches. It has a pointed roof, or bonnet as it 
called, to protect it in case the walls cave in. 

One of the most important parts of a mine is tl 
air passage, by which the foul air is exhausted from 
the mine. The sides of the air passage are made 
nearly airtight as possible. At the foot of the shaft 
imagine a hollow square of tunnels. These tunnels ar 
At the foot of the shaft is 


large fan, run by a steam engine, which keeps the air 


from 6 to 14 feet wide. 
in censtant motion. Sometimes this fan is at the toy 
of the shait. The fresh air passes around the square 
through the tunnels collecting gases and impurities, and 
is sent up the air shaft. The fresh air rushes down th 
elevator passages to fill in the vacuum caused. 

From the air shaft the miners make an opening 
wide enough for a coal car track and about 15 feet 
As the 


coal is loosened by pick or machinery, it is loaded on 


long. Then they begin to mine away the coal. 


cars and taken to the foot of the shaft where it is 
raised to the surface. Here it is weighed and checked 
to the account of the one who mined it. In th 
anthracite regions it is then taken to large buildings 
called breakers where it is crushed between great re- 
volving wheels or cylinders with pointed teeth. “Thi 
broken coal then passes into wire screens with small 
meshes, through which the fine pieces drop and the 
coarser pieces pass on to coarser screens, till at lengtl 


the larger pieces are dropped through. In this way the 


coal is separated into several varieties according 
the size of the lump, such as lump coal, egg coal, nut 
Old men and young boys sit in the troughs 


’ 


coal, etc.’ 
or chutes to pick out pieces of slate or refuse. 


v 


[- 
How Coal Reaches Us. 

3. Coal reaches the markets by three general meth- 
ods of transportation. (1) All rail, including ship- 
ments by rivers, (2) Rail to tidewater thence to vessel 
and so to foreign markets or to other points on th 
coast of the United States, or used at tidewater points 
for fuel on ships, (3) Rail to the Great Lakes and thet 
by rail to markets in the interior. 

In 1915, 86 per cent of the total output of 
The states 


in which the coal is mined are the largest user 


reached the point of consumption by rail. 


coal. Thirty-three per cent of the output of bituminous 
in I915 was consumed in the states where it was pro- 
duced; 27 per cent shipped by rail to other states 
26 per cent taken by the railroads entering tl 
fields or haying all rails connection with the produc- 
ing district. The remaining 14 per cent was shipped 
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water or the Great Lakes. Here it is loaded onto 
irges and ocean tugs convey these to other ports. 

hich of the coal producing states do you judge 

ship to tidewater? To the Great Lakes? Ala- 

t Maryland, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
ia, Texas, Virginia, Washington and West Vir- 

ship to tidewater; Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania 

\West Virginia to the Great Lakes. What ports 
e coast and Great Lakes would coal be shipped 
1? What would be the effect of this trade on 
cities? What waterways could be used from dif- 

t coal fields? (Look at United States maps in the 
am & MacFarlane Geography.) What railroads? 
cities owe their growth to their nearness to coal 


rease in Number of Miners. 

\fany miners in the United States are immigrants. 
beginning of the war, many of these have 
ned to their home country and the 
ners coming to America has stopped; therefore, 


stream of 


has been a shortage of workers in some of the 


The Miners Are Doing “Their Bit’ 
4. If we have an almost limitless amount of coal 
why is there such a shortage of coal? 
Some people have thought the miners were un- 
patriotic, and this explained our shortage of coal. 
This has not been the case, however. In some fields 
re many of the miners have been drafted, their 
comrades have worked overtime and even gone on 
inother shift to meet the demand for mine coal. 
There has been much less time lost by strikes in 1917 
than in previous years. In the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania the miners have shown their patriotism by 
buying four million dollars worth of Liberty Bonds 
of the first two issues. 
Practically all the mine owners and operators have 
laced their mines at the disposal of the government. 
In many cases they have delivered coal at a loss to 


meet 


the shortage. 


re Coal Needed for Manufacturing and Transpor- 
tation. 
: The war has caused manufacturing to increase to an 
enormous extent. Extra clothing must be manufactured 
| munitions of war made. All this has meant that an 
supply of coal must be had, for plants have run 
nd night. 

e transportation of troops and supplies to the 
hig cantonments, the heating of the cantonments, coal- 
ing troop and supply ships all have required enor- 
n quantities of coal. 


rtage of Coal Cars and Engines. 


he carrying of the coal from the mines to the 
imer has been the greatest difficulty. The, supply 


of coal cars was not adequate and the manufacturing 
were so busy with war supplies that these could 
be manufactured. There was a shortage of loco- 


' 











wn 
w 


motives also, as a great number had to be sent to France 
to move American troops and supplies wherever needed. 
The old engines which had to be taken from the round- 
houses consumed an enormous amount of coal. 


No Tug Boats for Coal Barges. 

The coal shipped to tidewater or the Great. Lakes 
is loaded on coal barges and large tug boats carry 
these to their destination. This year these powerful 
tugs were requisitioned by the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments for mine sweeping and submarine spotting. Many 
also formed a part of the convoys to tow back to port 
ships disabled by the U-Boats and so save both boats 
and cargoes. The ocean coal trade then had to be 
turned over to the already overtaxed railroads. 


Extreme Cold and Deep Snows. 

The extremely cold weather caused the lakes and 
rivers to freeze earlier than usual and thus all trans- 
portation by water routes was cut off. Deep snows 
interfered somewhat with the work of the mines and 


greatly delayed shipment by the railroads. 


A-III. 


Save Coal and Help Beat the Kaiser! 
1. Our Allies are looking to America for coal for 
we have more extensive coal fields than any other 


country. France, in times of peace, imports 20,000,000 
tons of coal a year in addition to her own supply. One- 
third of her importations is usually obtained from 


3elgium and Germany, the rest from Great Britain. 


France is Looking to America. 

She is cut off from all these sources of supply during 
this war. Her own output of coal during the war has 
decreased one-half, as many of the miners have been 
drafted and means of transportation are so limited. 
Her demands for coal have increased owing to the 
manufacture of war supplies and increased transporta- 


tion requirements. She is looking to us for help! 


Great Britain Asks Us for Help. 

Great Britain’s demands for coal are constantly in- 
available supply Her 
manufactories are working to their maximum capacity 
to supply the sinews of war for her people and for the 
cause. Her chief difficulties in the way of supplying 
her demands has been shortage of labor due to the 
heavy enlistment of miners, inadequate supply of rail- 
road cars and the scarcity of mine timbers. She, too, 
asks us to save! 


Save to Send to Italy! 


Italy depends on Great Britain for nine-tenths of 


creasing and her decreasing. 


her coal. She needs an increasing amount for prose- 
cuting the war. Save coal for our ally Italy! Re- 
member, “Back of the man power and the money 
power looms the coal power, without which both men 
and money will be useless for machinery, munitions of 
war, and transportation by land and sea depend on 
coal!” 
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for rid! Russia, Spain and South America are all short 

2 The rest of our world neighbors are looking coal, due to the partial or complete cessation 
to the United States as the greatest coal producing ported coal from Great Britain and Germany. |] 
‘ { pply them with the coal formerly obtained is a great opportunity for America to expand her 
from G Britain or Germany. Holland, Norway, eign trade. 

THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COAL IN SHORT TONS 

Ci 1913 IQI5 
Unit S 69,900,219 517,371,921 PPOMSWAEL G.ccoaatnewnacadeae 8,191,243 7,557,771 
Great Britait . 321,922,130 SRSA SOO, SVORUE: ccdne band Sa She wean 4.731,647 5,358,670 
(; 05,714,004 ecorse7eo Folland ....660086.sss ..+.+ 2,064,608 1.884.000 
\t Hu 9,047,957 FO;00G,000 OUCOMSIANG 26. occ seik ee erences 1,162,497 1,147,186 
}ey ( . 45,103,544 20,000,000 Orange Pree State .cesciccaves 600,973 727,5 7 


Russia . 37,198,480 ar.ase4aoo, Dutch Fast Brida. ...:656<065- 453.1360 
RPeloium . 25,000,000 S 


Can \ 15,012,178 I 3,209,371 


J OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES IN tors AND 109016, COMPILED BY C E 
LESHER, U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
IQt5 IQIO 
Average Averag 
No. of No. 
Total Quantity No. of Days Total Quantity No.of Days 
Stat (Net tons) Employees Worked (Net tons) Employees Worked 


MNES e052, 5.0 ad seaedermonesieswuehlecane eaecsons 14,927,037 22,591 223 18,086,197 25,308 262 
\laska Sr eer ee 1,400 eee oe 13,073 83 179 
Arkans <a aagccnateracee’ 1,652,100 3.751 149 1,994,915 3,772 184 
Califor Idaho and Nevada........ 12,503 36 285 *7 240 18 T88 


8,624,950 12,372 194 10,484,237 13,104 233 
134.490 305 197 173,554 4Il 250 


Wea Og on: (iron fai ig a MON wiereteeitd erated 
RUGS: od ea Bes aon caeeeamame Beers 58,829,570 75,6010 179 66,195,336 75,538 198 
Indiana nbd ceteatatio unacets 17,006,152 22-779 179 20,093,528 23,905 187 


lowa . ee ee ee eee 7,014,143 15,549 220 7,200,800 14,443 202 





Kansas. . + areata eaaas 6,824,474 13,260 184 6,881,455 12,132 204 
Ken‘uc : : ie Phe ere mers 21,301,074 27,900 186 25.393.907 31,222 208 
Maryland : Ruirismeui eee 4,180,477 5,004 242 4,460,046 5,633 256 
Michigat Pe eee ee 1,156,138 2,569 198 1,180,360 2.535 216 
Missouri . eae er rare re ene 3,811,593 9,173 186 4,742,146 9.054 207 
EERE. oe chic ais Yeates sik Ae AGIT Se Mima 2,789,755 3,158 201 3,632,527 3,781 244 
New Mexico = bis big dehs otal Reteiaets 3,817,940 4,205 6) 2 3.793.011 4,522 292 W 
INCOME IDA MOR: 6:3. rsacstiotew eae eoiswinws 528,078 590 219 634,912 714 244 ; 


18. S TTT Ler 22,434,091 40,053 142 34,725,219 41,304 1Q7 


RGURORSIAY crated Aiea bre ord Sic aseassonpnesces 3,693,580 8,457 167 3,608,011 7,800 17 
RRND etnansd: Gustave A tardio bea See 39,231 I5I 206 42,592 106 230 ent 
Pennsylvatiia, DILUMINOUS. ....6..0 06506 157,955,137 174,593 226 170,295,424 168,212 25 
South Dakota . ; soane wine deat dee 10,593 35 155 &, 886 38 145 
EE ae ee ae Sees eee eee ee 5.730,301 8,948 220 6,137,449 9,211 23! 
Ree 5b hereon Oar cencnuteiieas 2,088,908 5,087 233 1,987,503 4,481 218 
RCO Ayn s release, Ceara tate pleadions tana eislangia a eotl 3,108,715 3,504 208 3,507,428 3,129 226 
MIME faired OSG HLe se aa eawees 8,122,596 8,059 235 9.707.474 9.777 272 
Washing ee ee ee eee ree 2,429,095 4,850 169 3,038,588 4.797 217 
West Virginia ssbleckoarnaehente 77,184,009 75,882 208 86,460,127 78,067 237 
7,910,647 7,255 24¢ 


Wyoming . erre ee een 6,554,028 7,244 201 


Total DITHHIMIONS ...4:660 cases 442,624,426 557.450 203 502,519,682 561,102 2 


/ 
Pennsylvania, anthracite ....e<s0s«608. 88,995,061 176,552 230 87,578,493 159,869 2 The 
Grand Total dave a}s eisieigte SING 531,619,487 734,008 209 590,098,175 720,971 2 is 
ke 


* No coal was produced in Nevada in 1916. 
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The Question Box 


Principles of Education Made Practical 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Edueation, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





Che questions below were asked by real Virginia 
rs and are answered, not only for their good, but 
Any 


who has any problem on hand who reads THE 


good of others in similar circumstances. 


\L is at liberty to write to Professor Avent and 
questions with the full expectation of receiv- 
answer in the next issue of THE JoURNAL.) 


I teach in a locality where the children are sub- 
chills. Is there anything I can do to help them? 
\Vhite. 


SWER: 


I suggest that you write immediately to 
Health, Richmond, Va., for the 
It may be that they have a 


State Board of 


nation you desire. 
on chills and malaria which they would send 
\t any rate the services of this board are available 
1 without charges. You might also emphasize very 
ngly those parts of your physiology and hygiene 
deal with such diseases as chills, malaria, fever 


the like. 


What ts the relation of work to play and to 
what extent should it enter into school—Luella Johnson 
\NsweR: Work and play may be defined as fol- 
ws: Play is an activity which flows on from mo- 
ment to moment on the basis of interest in the activity 
without much thought as to the final outcome. On 
other hand, work is an activity engaged in primarily 
result. In work the primary interest is in the out- 
come or the result of the activity. In play one is satisfied 
with the activity itself somewhat regardless of the out- 
come. The difference is one of attitude to the activity. 
‘ ime activity may be play for some people and 
Now, to what extent should play 
enter into Many bring the play 
into the work of the school-room: 


for others. 
school? teachers 
She takes interest in the children’s plays and 
ises their games, often suggesting new games 
their repertoire of games is exhausted. 
She permits a bit of humor to come into the 
l-room; she does not squelch all the fun of school 
it in a way encourages it occasionally, so that it 
ot interfere with serious school work. Once or 
a day perhaps she permits a funny thing to be 
nd the children to laugh. When the laugh is over 
juires them to get down to serious work again. 
The laugh is very stimulating. 


c. She brings dramatization into certain classes. In 
laying out certain things in history, reading and the 
ike, a better understanding of them is brought about. 





d. Occasionally she has “Matches” as a motive for 
review, say, in spelling or arithmetic or even in other 
subjects. 


3. Should literary societies be held on Friday after- 


noon in one-room schools?—Mabel Dungan. 


ANSWER: The old-time Friday afternoon literary 


societies were very fine. Out of them have come some 
of the best speakers of the nation. The boys and girls 
got a start there which terminated in effective public 
I think each Friday afternoon there should 


It need not be al- 


speaking. 
be some kind of literary exercises. 
together in the nature of recitations and declamations, 
though that would be a good part of it. I think it would 
be a good time to make a definite provision for the 
story hour. A part of the Friday afternoon, or perhaps 
one afternoon out of every two, might be given over to 
stories absolutely. The teacher may have a number of 
children prepare stories with the view of telling them on 
this occasion. If she has in her school library a num- 
ber of supplementary school readers, in them she will 
find children 
never read. 
would give the teller practice in 
would give information to others who had not read 


some very fine stories which the have 
If these were told in literary societies, it 


telling stories. It 


these stories. 


4. Should children be allowed to study together?— 


Mabel Dungan. 
. . . ° - . 
ANSWER: Indiscriminate study together of children 
is a source of much disorder in the school-room. I 
suggest that you do not permit general studying to- 
have a study 


gether. It may be when 


period and can supervise the children’s study together, 


proper you 
so as to prevent unnecessary disorder, and it may be 
entirely proper then to permit the children to study 
other hand, 


together on a certain subject. On the 


children frequently waste more time when they are 
pretending to study together than they gain. 
study alone should be a period in which an individual 
The 


recitation period should be a social period in which 


Private 
does his level best to prepare a lesson by himself. 


every body helps everybody else as much as possible. 
That does not mean to say that when a teacher calls 
on a pupil in a recitation that the others should help that 
pupil in the absence of the teacher’s permission. I do 
mean to say that there should be discussion in a recita- 
tion, so that every pupil may profit by the thoughts of 
the other pupils. 
has a large roll it is better absolutely to prohibit study- 
ing together in the preparation of lessons. Have periods 


As a general thing where the teacher 


150 
in whi t ts ¢ consult you. Then the help 
which they get will be correct help. 

5 / u with the little children for 

Gis lo} 

\NSV As a usual thing do not permit them to 
talk tos durit t] chool hours outside of the 
recitation period hould prohibit talking to each 
other { st day of the school. The chil- 
dren have certain rights. Among these is the right to 
be permitted t tudy in a quiet and undisturbed room. 
Start in tl rst d with a firm hand in regard to 
this matt The children’s time is too valuable to be 
wasted t other children are making so much 
noise talking to each other that the former cannot 
stu I would break up talking as I would any other 
bad habit. If a teacher very firm in regard to this 
or ( r misbehavior, she will not have to resort 
to punishment to break it up. “Keeping in” is resorted 
to by many te rs, but if you will be firm and, when 
the children begin to talk just stop, require them at 
once to ome quiet, such punishment as “keeping in” 
need n¢ be resorted to 


6. What would you do with children for “playing 


a Jones. 

This represents one of the exceptional 
of school life rather than a frequent one. 
When I taught in elementary school, I used this plan. 
At the beginning of school, before anybody had had 
occasion or temptation to run away from school, I 
talked and explained to them very carefully what 
truancy meant. I tried to lead them to understand 
that running away from school was like a deserter 
in the army. nybody who runs away from duty is a 
deserter. In the army a deserter is punished very 


Sometimes he is punished with death, accord- 


severely. 
In the school-room 


ing to the gravity of the offence. 
we want every child to be a good soldier. Good soldiers 
never desert. So if any child deserts, if he runs away, 
if he plays truant, he will have to submit to very severe 
punishment before he may come back. It is not always 
necessary that the punishment be administered by the 
teacher. The parents are sometimes willing to take this 
disagreeable task off the teacher’s hands. At any rate, 
I would lead them to understand that as a deserter is 
punished in the army, so one who plays truant in school 
will have to be punished before he can get back into 
school. If there is any misbehavior for which corporal 
punishment is justified, it is truancy; but I do not be- 
lieve in the use of corporal punishment for this or 
anything else, until you have had an opportunity to make 
it very clear to the pupils in advance just what offence 
will bring corporal punishment. Should a child con- 
tinue his truancy in spite of punishment by the parent or 
by the teacher, it would not be proper to retain such a 
child in school. His example to the others would 


become bad. 


7. What would you do with the boys for smoking 


on the school grounds?—Stella Jones. 
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ANSWER: The following should be done: 

a. Have a rule absolutely prohibiting it. 

b. Give them to understand right at the first 
opening of school that it will not be tolerated. 

ec. The first one you find violating your rule 
right up with him immediately. Ask him what 
about it, whether he is going to cut 
inue it. If he will promise upon his h 
then you might excuse him for t 


offense. If he is a large boy and will not agree to cut 


it out, there is nothing to do but to send him 
until he is willing to agree to live by your rules. If 
is a small boy, either punishment or the force « 


brought into action i1 


parents will have to b 
to bring about an agreement to cut out smoking. \ 
cannot 
ately refuses to live up to your rules. On the other 
hand, it is proper not to have unnecessary or unreason- 
able rules. 

d. Have an athletic association to which no 
who smokes or swears may belong. Let only members 
play on the team. 

8. Should the boys and girls be allowed to play to- 
Isabelle Brown, R. F. D., Wythe- 


Ge th r at recess’ 
ville, Va. 
ANSWER: It is permissible for small boys and girls 


to play together at recess, provided the teacher is on 
the grounds to supervise their plays. In fact, the 
teacher ought to be there to supervise their plays re- 
gardless of whether they play together. In the case of 
the larger boys and girls in the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades, it is better that they should not play 
together. At that age and size the boys games are of 
necessity somewhat too rough and vigorous for girls to 
play. The larger boys and girls then should play 
separately. 

9. What would you do with the real small children 
that come to school all day?—Isabelle Brown. 


) 


ANSWER: I understand that many small children in 
rural communities come to school with their older 
brothers and sisters and must continue in school until 
their brothers and sisters go home. It is not feasible to 
dismiss the little ones to go home by themselves. I sug- 
gest that you have a variety of things for those little 


fellows to do. “Change and variety” are a source of 


1 


interest and attention. If you can have them several 
times during the day prepare and recite little s| 
lessons, it is one of the ways to keep them busy and 
interested. Another way is to let them have a little five- 
minute recess to themselves occasionally during the day 
with the understanding that they should play close to 
the school-house, while you go ahead with the larg 
boys and girls in their class work. A larger child may 
supervise them. 

10. Should the boys and girls be permitted | 
together at recess?—E. Hager, Max Meadows, Va 

ANSWER: See the answer given above to question 
number eight, in which we answered the same qui 


afford to have any child in school who deliber- 
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Sale of War Savings Stamps Continued 





» Secretary of the Treasury has determined upon 
suance of a new series of War-Savings Certifi- 
and Stamps to be placed on sale early in 1919 
to be known as the Series of 1919. The new series 
ive a maturity date of January 1, 1924, and in 
tically all respects will be issued on the same terms 
n the same manner as the present Series of 1918. 
\ new $5.00 War-Savings Stamp, blue in color, 
ng the head of Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 


saving, and a former Postmaster General is in prepara- 
tion. The new Stamps will be placed on sale early in 
1919. 

The same Thrift Stamps and Thrift Cards now in 
use will be continued in 1919 and will be exchangeable 
into new Series of 1919 War-Savings Stamps payable 
January 1, 1924, in the same way as the exchange has 
been made during this year into the Series of 1918 War- 
Savings Stamps. 


Book Reviews 





pirit of Democracy, by L. P. Powell and Ger- 
trude W. Powell. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
ind New York. Price 70 cents (Virginia Adop- 
tion). 


‘atriotism through Literature” can be well taught 

e use of this book. In this volume we find as- 

led many of the most stirring speeches and best 

relating to the world war. It covers not only 

peeches of Americans, but also of our Allies. 

Spirit of Democracy brings in compact form those facts 

lutely necessary to be imparted to the public school 
lren of this generation. 


‘story of the United States, by J. H. Latane, pro- 
fessor of history in Johns Hopkins University. 
\llyn & Bacon, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Price, $1.60. 


he most telling description of this new history is 
given in the following review of it by a teacher on his- 
tory in one of the Baltimore schools. He says of the 
book: “From the point of view of its teachability, the 
le is a most engaging one. I do not believe it can 
to arcuse and sustain interest. Then, the inter- 
il basis given many of the discussions, the pro- 
rtionately liberal amount of space given post-Civil 
r History, the novel interpretation given many 
ts believed permanently settled by the school his- 
-they should arouse interest and thought, if not 
persuasion — and the brief, but adequate source 
tes at the end of each chapter are all points which 
. distinct advance in school history writing.” 


\\ 


The History of Europe, by L. H. Holt, Ph. D. (Yale) 
nd A. W. Chilton, U. S. Military Academy. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


authors of this book present an account of the 
of Europe from the time of Bismarck to the 
ik of the Great War, with emphasis upon those 
which have affected international relations. 


The method of co-ordinating events in time is valua- 
ble to the student, and the detailed presentation of the 
alliances and conflicts which have brought about the 
present war makes it invaluable to every teacher of 
this subject. The style, the references, the maps and 
mechanical make-up are highly commended. European 
history can be made to mean more to the student by 


its use. 


Stories of Americans in the World War, by W. H. Allen 
and Clare Kleiser. Institute of Public Service, 
New York, and Journal of Education, Boston. 
Price, 50 cents (paper), 75 cents (board). 
This is a war reader filled with stories written by 
doers and seers. Any teacher having difficulty in se- 
curing interest in a reading lesson will find the solution 
to her difficulty in the use of this book. Actual exploits 
of the marines, the aviator, the doughboy, etc., will make 
this book more of a story book to the child than a school 
reader. The wide range of topics, the many excellent 
illustrations, and the fact that it presents real Ameri- 
can stories commend it in the very highest terms for 
use as a reader in every school in the country. 


The following divisions have reported 100 per cent 
membership in the Teachers’ Association: Patrick, 
Cumberland, Smyth, Roanoke city, Staunton city, Dick- 
inson, Floyd, Dinwiddie, Pulaski, Halifax, James City, 
Charles City, New Kent, Henrico. How many others 


will join this class? 


We welcome to the field of education publications 
the University of Virginia News Letter, which made its 
first appearance on November 23d. Every teacher will 
be interested in this publication, and we wish for it 
the greatest success. 
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Many county institut were delayed this year on 
cc e influenza epidemic. Many are being held, 
however, sit the reorganization of schools. A gen- 
eral meet yt all the teachers in the county is an 
( ent plan nd tl value received from these meet- 
ings 1 re ys for the loss of one school day. 

Cumberland county reports an excellent institute held 
last montl Dr. Bryden addressed the institute on the 
subject of “The School Nurse.” Dr. J. L. Jarman 
spoke on the subject of the “Home Section of the Red 
Cros Supt. Harris Hart on “Professional Teachers,” 


and Miss Mary D. Pierce on “Rural School Supervi- 


he Thrift Committee of Russell county has pre- 
pared an excellent circular on “Thrift,” which has been 
distributed to every school child in the county. It is 
unfortunate that every school child in Virginia cannot 
have a copy dealing with this very important subject. 
The officers in tl Giles County Association elected 


on November 23d are R. H. Farrier, Newport, Va., 
president; Mrs. W. P. Miller, Newport, secretary. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS NOTES 
Orders have just been received from the Com- 
Education and special training of the War 


mittee on 
Department, directing commanding officers of all stu- 
dent army training corps units to demobilize and dis- 
commencing December Ist, and con- 
tinuing until December 2!st. 


The U: 


regular courses, including the law department, will begin 


ul | 


iversity of Virginia announces that all the 


at the opening of the second term, January 2d, and 
continue for six months. 


The University ha. arranged to give a full year’s 
credit for any academic subject to any student, whether 
previously registered or not, who completes satisfac- 


torily the work in this six months period, and in ad- 
dition, will allow credit for the term’s work completed 


in the student army training corps. 


1S obab 


It is probable that students who have served in the 


army, returning to the University, will be allowed credit 
in proportion to the length of such service. 
The University of Virginia News Letter, a bi-weekly 
publication, made its first appearance on November 23d. 
The purpose of this little sheet is to form a connecting 
link between the University and the people of the State 
of Virginia, and to further to the limit of its power 
all movements conducted for the common good. It is 


edited by members « 


f the faculty. 


The British Educational Mission, which includ 
its membership several distinguished scholars and edy- 
cators of Great Britain, is expected to visit the 1 
versity about the first of December. 


The Oxford University Press, American Bra 


has recently published a timely and interesting volume 
on the now popular question of a league .of nations 
The title of this book is “A Republic of Nations,” and 


the author is Raleigh C. Minor, professor of inter- 
national law in the University of Virginia. Another re- 
cent publication by a Virginia man is Bulletin No. 1 
of the Virginia Geological Survey, entitled “The Coun- 
try About Camp Lee, Virginia,” by Albert W. Giles, ad- 
professor of geology in the University. T] 


junct pr 
booklet contains a number of interesting facts abo 


the eastern section of Virginia, and a large number 
of beautiful illustrations. Requests for copies should 
be addressed to the Virginia Geological Survey, Uni- 


versity, Virginia. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
FARMVILLE, VA. 

A great deal of interest and enthusiasm has been 
manifested throughout the school in the work of tl 
United War Work Campaign; the school set as its goal 
in this work, three thousand dollars as a campus fund 


con- 


and there was much rejoicing on the part of all 
cerned when it was announced that the amount had 
reached over four thousand dollars. 

Dr. Jarman has done excellent work as chairman f 


Prince Edward county in this campaign and has the sat 
isfaction of knowing that he will go well over the t 


ment of $12,500. 


The school has benefited by the speakers who have 


been making addresses throughout the county 

interests of the campaign, and students and fact 
thoroughly enjoyed addresses from Mr. L. E. Thomas 
of Richmond, a “Y” secretary, who has spent eig 
months with the boys in France; Hon. John Garla 
Pollard, and Hon. John L. Lee. Mrs. Kate Langley 


Bosher, of Richmond, not only addressed the student 
body of the Normal School proper, but also m a 
talk to the children of the Training School on the k 
of the Victory Boys and Girls. 

Victor’s Italian Artists, who had to postpon r 
trip to the school on account of influenza conditions 
throughout the country, gave a delightful concert t! 
evening of October 15th. 

On Monday, November 11th, when it was am 
that the campus fund had “gone over the t I 
that the Germans had signed the armistice, the s* ts 
were given a holiday in honor of the occasion and they 

it 


celebrated with one of the most impressive parad 
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‘aculty and a large number of the students. 


domestic 


ribution of the school double that of last year. 
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er been witnessed in the town. The procession 
eaded by a large American flag, borne by six ladies 
faculty; next came the students in the college 
e, bearing the flags of the Allies and these were 
ed by the faculty, students of the professional 
tment and students of the high school department, 
hing four abreast through the principal streets of 
wh, singing patriotic songs. 
ccount of general conditions prevailing, the stu- 
ive decided not to publish an annual this year; 
ill bend all of their efforts toward making the 
magazine, The Focus, especially good and the 
rs of the graduating class will make this take 
ce of their Virginian. 


HARRISONBURG SCHOOL NEWS 


his school November 6th, after a 
h’s enforced adjournment on account of the ill- 
‘rom influenza of a majority of the members of 


Prac- 


reopened on 


the entire student body enrolled in September 


present, seemingly completely recuperated, and 
begun their work with a vim and renewed interest 
promises well for the rest of the quarter. Care- 
considered arrangements were made so that that 
students shall little as possible, either 


mically or financially, from the break in the school 


lose as 


10n. 


the succeeding Sunday a thanksgiving service 
ld in the school auditorium for the happy issue of 


ecent trying experiences; although many were 
usly ill, not a single death occurred among those 
cted with the institution. 


he campaign for the United War Work is in full 
here this week. A captain was appointed for 
f the dormitories and the rooming homes outside, 


with their lieutenants and assistants are making a 


us canvass of the whole school family, including 
Many activities bearing upon the 
{ making money are in brisk operation, and it is be- 

that the ambition will be realized of making the 
Dr. 


nd and Dr. Sanger are speaking for the cause in 


force. 


places in this and adjoining counties. 
sewing classes are making children’s garments 
Red Cross Relief Work; also the practice 
rs working in the Harrisonburg schools and those 
surrounding country are teaching the children 
ke these garments. 
provements on the campus and buildings are pro- 
r well, despite the interruptions occasioned by 


idemic. A concrete porch joining the buildings 


south side has been completed; other concrete 
are nearly ready; and the basement rooms of 
m Hall will soon be occupied by the music de- 
The grading of the grounds is 


nt and others. 
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well under way; and the site for the sunken garden 
at the southwest corner is ready to be laid out in 


flower beds, etc., next summer. 
FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


One of the outstanding features in the United War 
Work Campaign for the past two weeks, has been the 
splendid work done by the girls and faculty to help in 
the support of the seven organized organizations in 
welfare work. No phase of war activities has taken a 
stronger hold upon the entire student body than the 
idea of helping to re-educate the wounded and dis- 
abled of our army and navy. By their high patriotic ef- 
forts the girls of this school have done a great work 
in raising the money assessed to the student body. Of 
the $2,100 raised, the six working teams, each captained 
by a member of the faculty, are responsible for our 
fine showing. The task at first seemed a huge one, but 
they worked diligently and doggedly with the object in 
view of bringing to the school the distinction of achiev- 
ing not only its quota, but over a thousand dollars over 

There were various ways of raising 
the money, first through individual contributions. Many 


agreed among themselves not to buy any “eats” during 


the assessment. 


the campaign, and others are raising their subscriptions 
by doing various types of practical work. 

Mr. B. Y. Tyner, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, was chairman of the Faculty Committee. He was 
assisted by Misses Walters, Turner, Kellar, Houchen, 
Hinman Atkinson. 

While the school forces have been busy President 
Russell has been out directing the work in Spotsyl- 
vania, Stafford, King George counties. 
Dean Chandler has been 
sions to make speeches. 

Recently the school has been fortunate in having 
Interesting talks 


and 


Caroline and 


called out on several occa- 


some excellent speakers as visitors. 
were given by Lieutenant Blake, of Quantico; Rev. H. 
L. Hout, pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Fredericksburg; Miss Florence Brown, general secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. of the city of Washington; 
Mr. Grebean, field secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in this 
district, and Miss Katharine Hawes, chairman of the 
Field Committee of the South Atlantic Division of the 
2 We Ss Ms 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
November 11th marked the seventy-ninth anniversary 
of the founding of the Virginia Military Institute. 
All military and academic duties were suspended on that 
day, which received tremendous significance this year as 
being the date on which hostilities in the world war were 
brought to a close through the signing of the armistice. 
The Cadet, the weekly newspaper published by the corps, 
contained in its anniversary issue a special aritcle re- 
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VIEW the histor f the institute from its establish- known here what the War Department will do 
me . ' the company of soldiers guarding the reference to the Student Army Training Corps schem 
west enal, stationed at Lexington, was replaced It is believed, however, that after January Ist ther 
by in addition to their duties in all probability be a resumption of the usual V. M. ] 
sursue scientific and military schedule. A large number of cadets who have left 
; 1h officers’ training camps will, no doubt, return to ¢ 
<a eae dies in the courses fre ae ey ee 
Bes d by Colonel J. T. L. Preston, Piet their stu lies in the course tt ym which the; were 
f t ' , tive prof Yr. and after called in September, October or November. There is 
( r i iC V¢ professor, and <% e! as : a 
. professor in the Virginia Military In- W@!tng list ofa large number ot — men who wi 
stitute wlty. The Grst boaed of viciioes met in Lex- * ) enter the institute in January. Not more than 62 
inet \ an with Colonel Claule Coacet 5 ote? cm be adequately accommodated with pri 
a SLA I z Witt) OL1OTH aude OZCt, <« 
; ; - 5 facilities, so that an adjustmer rill have e mad 
oY the Polytechnic Institute of France, a **°U' = prosper Nasty i NER eRe Te Sh Oe ag 
alae ED eae: - as soon after the War Department rules on the S. A 
S leon in the Russian campaign of TC 
‘ Se ; juestion as possible. 
IS12 St ( y a professor at the United States = . ind . 
Milit \ it West Point, as the president of the Meanwhile, the S. A. T. C. courses and the regu! 
board V. M. I. courses are being given so as to train soldiers 

The bY of cadets was mustered into service 2d cadets alike. The Marine Corps unit, numbering 
Bae ie II. 1830 about 75, may leave before January Ist. 

Plans are already being considered looking to a The cadets subscribed to approximately $20,000.00 
reorganization of courses. At this writing it is not worth of Fourth Liberty Bonds. 
pail 
4 ‘ 

e 

> . ss 
For English Reading 

! 

. ‘ 
! 

8G we commend to Virginia English teachers 

; 

e 4 . ' 

‘ ‘ 
The Standard English Ciassics_ : 

‘ 

‘ 
| | 
! 

‘ 

ry . - . -e. <7 y ee en! . ' 

[he extent and quality of the list comprising the STANDARD ENGLISH ; 

} CLASSICS has for years given this series a leading position in the high schools and ; 
preparatory schools of the country. The ever-present aim of the publishers has been ‘ 
to supply in appropriate editions for school use those volumes recommended by the ‘ 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 

. e e ° ° Py . e é 

Send for new illustrated price list of this serics i 

¢ 

' 

* 2 ‘ 

G 
11)T) OlrTlpan uDUSNE 

’ 
‘ 

' 

‘ ‘ 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HENRY H. HIBBS, Jr., Director, 1112 Capi- 
reet, Richmond, Va. (Address) 
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You Can Save Money by Buying NOW-—Before January 1 





On January 1, 1919, the price of the Small Size Perry Pic- 
tures, 3x34, changes to three-quarters of a cent each for 
10 or more; 40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. Order NOW 
it 50 cents a hundred. 


~The Perry Pictures 


DO NOT DELAY a day in ordering for Christmas Gifts and 
for December Picture Study. 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; 

A Cent-and-a-Half Each $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. Two cents each for 15 or more. 

large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. $1.00 each; 10 for $9.50. 
On paper 22x28. 


1918 CHRISTMAS SET CATALOGUE 
Mr. Perry, the originator of The We want every school in this 
erry Pictures, has selected 20. pie- country to have one of our 64- 
res, each 51%4x8, from more than page Catalogues, containing 1,600 
© 000 subjects, to be known as our miniature illustrations, two pic- 
¢ tures, a bird picture in colors and 
1918 Christmas Set an Extra Size Picture, 9x12. 
Send 30 cents for 1918 Christmas . 
= pg pictures, each 54%4x8. No PRICE OF CATALOGUE The Perry Pictures Co. 
wo ¢ Ke. > 
Send 30 cents for 20 Art Subjects A DIME. [Please do not send for Box 14, 
r 20 Madonnas or 20 Kittens. Each the Catalogue without enclosing 


the dime. ] . MALDEN, - - MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








—— 


SISTINE MADONNA Raphael 


’ x8 





Awarded Four For Christmas Grits “ The Perry Pictures — oRver rovay 


Gold Medals 
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Write for announcement of courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy, and also for announcement 
of winter short courses, beginning in the winter quarter, January 2, 1919. 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE } 
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TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH WORK Pamphlet and Difficult 


HE School of Social Work and Public PRINTING, Theses. 
Health of Richmond offers courses pre- IN 
paring for positions as probation officers 
juvenile court workers, protective workers 
with girls, health visitors, recreation, playground 
1; : ¢ ee Sees pe For MEN 
| industrial welfare workers, Red Cross Home 
oe ie al Sis acai and WOMEN 
ce, traveler’s aid, charity organizations, ce 5 
. MEN and WOMEN, ages 16 to 45, who have finished 8th 


church and religious social workers, public health grade or its equivalent, are wanted, from each county, for 
s. etc business positions paying from $75 to $125 a month; good 
’ . chances for promotion: no experience necessary; we train 
you. Clip and mail this 


Accurate and Reasonable 














sirable positions at salaries of $75 to $100 pene 
onth to begin with assured after gradua- DRAUGHON’S, Nashville. Tenn.. Box B295 


Send particulars about position paying $75 to $125 
a month. 








sccond semester of four months opens Feb- . 
ru 3rd. For further information write ened 


I 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A New Course for Progressive High Schools 


hIRST YEAR—ASHLEY: Early European Civilization. 
The best organized and most teachable text-book for 
first-year students. 
SECOND YEAR.—ASHLEY: Modern European Civilization. 
Published in November, 1918; reflecting the new 
point of view; the new modern history. 
THIRD YEAR—ASHLEY: American History. 
The New Civics. 
FOURTH YEAR—BURCH & PATTERSON: American Social Problems. 
Ie] 


-LY & WICKER: Elementary Principles of Economics. 


MODERN TEXT-BOOKS FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


nite i soe i cs cr cin dni ain cess tn ssl is <a stdin cn dt cesta sia tt sti edn atc 








Represented by W. S. GOOCH UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
: € : ”? . ; : 
Draper Ss Sanitary Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 


Adjustable Window Shades 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS | Charles Al. Robinson 
OF OUR 
Architerts 








Draper Shades 


Sanitary 
Handy 





Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable q 
: - nae 
Please send us your inquiries. Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings 
, Special attention given to economies of 1 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. chanical equipment of Institutions and Lar 


Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. 
SPICELAND, IND. 4 








Aajocteb' + Times-Dispatch Building, | Arcade Building, 
djustable ies 
eda Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
Efficient ‘ 

Rapid , 
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Boche . Escadrille 


Petain Camouflage 


New 
Blighty Bolsheviki 


War Ace Tank Anzac 
i...  }. Air Hole Zeebrugge 


Words ree 


Fourth Arm 


n and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you can find 
authoritative answers to your 
- questions about the new terms. 











Facts are demanded as never before. 
Exact information is indispensable. 
Never before was the New Interna- 
tional so urgently needed in school ¥ 
work, and never before was it procur- 
able at a price so relatively low. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions 
Write for Specimen Pages. FREE to teachers, a new booklet, 
‘Use of the Dictionary—Games with the Dictionary.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


— ce I 
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College of TEACHERS! 
H DO NOT 
' rae 
| TAiilliam and Sarpy ce THIN K 
; “ 
H ORS That you cannot 
| I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., mr ty: teach agriculture 
\ B.S., A. M. ies. 3 ‘ 
; ae ad in your schools 
! JI—Normal Course to prepare Students Th b 
: for the work of Principals, Superin- Ys - MANS BOOKS ecause ia 
i tendents of Schools, etc. haven't an agri- 
| I11—Special Two-Year Normal Course for } . cultur educa- 
\ High School Graduates. tion 
! |V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. — “ai 
' . 
' All Courses Open to Men and Women aa NG agriculture. 
‘ sch OS 
\ ES Many are do- 
; Loan Fund [NATURES © oon sh B/KOL _| ing if. 
; There’s a right and a wrong 
; For catalogue and particulars, address way to teach agriculture 
i 
$ H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
diy A WE CAN HELP YOU 
You Can Have These Things. Read the List. 
{ LYON -. «YLER, LL. D., President. 1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agri- 
' ¢ culture in the Rural Schools’—24-page il- 
” ™ lustrated booklet. (Missouri Plan). 

2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things’—il- 

lustrated booklet. 

_ Ic Ic 10 3. “Stencils and Working Drawings’—show- 


ing how to make a Tool Box—Nail Box— 
Book Rack—Bench—Saw Horse. 
4. Stencils and Drawings—showing, how to 





tie rope knots, make halters and wrope 
splices. 

5. Stencils and Lecture Books on Alfalfa— 
Home Canning—Corn—Dairying Fly — 


Home — Live 
and Weeds. 

6. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, 
Mottoes and Helps for Agricultural Study 
and Teaching. 

7. Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides on four- 
teen different agricultural subjects—Alfalfa 
—Corn—Soil—Home Canning—Home Eco- 
nomics and Sanitation. 


Stock—Oats—Poultry—Soil 


The Harvester Company has published this ma- 
terial at considerable expense, but it is free to 
you. We loan you charts, slides and stencils on 
the condition that you pay the express charges 
from Chicago and return, and you can obtain ag- 
ricultural booklets on many subjects for the cost 
ef postage and wrapping. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit—Now 
FREE for two 3c stamps to cover postage 
and packing 
International Harvester Co., Inc. 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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State Normal School for Women 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


A State Institution 
he highest grade for the professional preparation of young women for teaching 
home-making, 

; Courses 
leading to teaching in the Kindergarten, Primary Grades, Advanced Grades, and 
High School. Specialization permitted in High School Training Course by sub- 
jects, ° 
Home Economics 
a specialty, a wide variety of both Elementary and Advanced Courses in 


Demonstration and Community 


IS made 
this field being offered. Preparation for Home 
Work. 

Post-Graduate Courses 
in both Regular Academic Subjects and Home Economics lead to the B. S. De- 
gree. Advanced work especially adapted to the needs of young women desiring to 


be Supervisors, Normal Training Teachers, and Home Demonstration Agents. 


Special Advantages 
lso in Music, Expression, and Physical Training. 


als 
Expenses Comparatively Low. Free Tuition to Virginians. 


For catalogue and full information, address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 

Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. , 
Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
Following courses are offered: 
1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
4. Household Arts Course. 
Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. 
\ strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 


> 
~* 


are included. 
Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 
E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA, 


This institution prepares for free distribution bulletins helpful to “Teachers, 
School Trustees and School Offtcials, and desires to be helpful to teachers actu 
ally in service. 

This institution has a large number of lecturers, entertainers and_ helpful 
speakers who are at all times at the service of school officials and other civic 
irganizations. 

lor Catalogue, Booklet of Views and full information as to the various forms 


of service rendered by this institution, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
East Radford, Virginia. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 


For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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| 6 § N 1 School for W 
{ . . . . 
Farmville, Virginia 
Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
wish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 
work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 
Educative Seat Work... oc0s. aude ede OE te NA I PREIS Ses VClo8 site a ce isoeicd ausaweansta ets 35¢ 
Spelling Se EROS MCE cic jis aes cea sawn snce ee 
Part 1: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part Il: Types of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades... 104 pages, Pre .i.6oisisic acsiecsceawsinewdie 25c 
English in the Bich School. ...:4:...60280% I of: 0 ee cS a aa 25¢c 
Training Sehool Work for Special Days:. 62 pages. Price <a. .sscccsesessioscecs SSC 
Training School Course of Study ARES. EIDE a ecb olsin Se DS ae Aes aee 75¢ 
Address 
THE BOOK ROOM, 
te N 1 School for W | 
tate Normal School for omen 
Farmville, Va. 
+- - meme . oe <0 + 
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of Our Allies . 

Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. Write today, stating which offer 


you accept and telling what kind of buttons you 
want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 





















Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 
free. American, French, English, Belgian and Italian 
Fach 12 x 18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make 
beautiful decorations for home as well as _ school- 
lor the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each 





room. 






Offer No. 5: Wonderful 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 60 emblematic : ler! 
portrait buttons “Oil - Process ” Painting 





flag buttons or assorted with : c 7 
of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils of Washington, Lincoln and 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return President Wilson. Thir- 
the $6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 
U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on a one and a_ half inch 
staff, with gilded ornament, free. gilded frame. For the sale 

of 35 buttons you may 


Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. Flag, “ . - i . 
5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors; stripes sewed and eae eligi en for = 
stars roi yn both sides. For the sale of 2UEKONS, disgpiece Soigga 
rs embroidered on both side si : : for 75 buttons all three 





60 buttons t ten cents each. A 
ic 2S " 
Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. wae: “9 P 
Each 16x24 inches, n staff with ornaments. _Offer No. 6: A Giant Pen- 
American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. cil Sharpener, free. Large 
cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 


For the sale of 25 buttons 
at ten cents. 


High-grade 
colors. seautiful for inside ornamentation. For 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


| MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
U.S 


Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout th« 





; We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. 
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Can Make Immediate Shipment from Richmond, Virginia 














VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 











BEST COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD 


Ninety-five per cent. of the schools use Compo- 
sition Blackboard. Furnished in black and green, 3, 
314 and 4 feet wide. Write for sample. Write today 
for our new catalogue, which describes our general 
line School Furniture, School Supplies; also com- 
plete line Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, 
Playground and Athletic Goods, Educational and 
Teachers’ Supplies. For special information and 
catalogue, address 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street, 


P. O. Box 1177 Richmond, Va. 


fa ee 








Improved 
Semi-Steel 
Desk 


We carry a complete 
stock of American Tubu- 
lar Steel and Semi-Steel 
Desks at Richmond, Va., 
in both Doubles and Sin- 
gles, any size. We can 
ship same day we receive 
your order and guarantee 
you quick delivery, as 
there is no embargo if 
shipped from Richmond. 


Complete line of School-room Book- 
cases and Teachers’ Desks. Let us quote 
you on these before placing your orders. 


Maps, Globes, Charts 





PLAIN STAND 


No. sto— G-inch...........5....«.§ 3.48 
No. 220—12-inch.................. 6.00 
NO. S80——T6-HICR.....6 5. ciciccssce BGO 


No school should be without up-to-date 
Maps and Globes. We carry complete 
line Johnston’s latest publications. 
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The Southern Desk Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 








The Strongest Desk on 


the Market 











SCHOOL DESKS 


SWEEPING POWDER 


DICTIONARIES 













OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 

WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 








University of Virgin 


° Charlottesville 
la, Virginia 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


I. THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 

Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
AutomobiJe Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 

degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 


cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The Library facilities are excellent. 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes, 


VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 


school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. 


Loan Funds available. 


All other expenses re- 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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